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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@~——_ 
DY the end of the coming week the fate of the Khalifa 
will probably have been decided. Our troops have 
already left their first place of concentration, Wad-Hamed, 
and by Sunday they will be reconcentrated at El Hajir, a place 
not forty miles from Omdurman, situated on the left or 
Omdurman side of the river and at the south or Dervish 
end of the sixth and last cataract. On Monday the final 
advance will begin, and by Tuesday, August 30th, the 
Sirdar’s force should be within sixteen miles of Omdurman. If, 
then, the Khalifa decides to issue forth from his entrenchments 
and give us battle in the open, the decisive action will prob- 
ably take place on Wednesday, August 31st. If not, and the 
Khalifa clings to his mud walls, our soldiers should be before 
Omdurman by Friday, September 2nd. Then the Sirdar will 
have to decide whether to attack at once, or to allow the forces 
of panic, hunger, thirst, revolt, and desertion to operate for a 
few days, as they did at the Atbara. Fortunately, he is a 
General who is never in a hurry, as well as never behind- 
hand, and he may be relied on to do the wise thing, and not to 
give way to the soldiers’ natural impatience to get at the enemy 
and have done with him. The Sirdar bas some 40-pounders, 
and a battery of howitzers which fire Lyddite shells, and these 
will enable him to breach the great Dervish wall of mud and 
stone (from 11 ft. to 30 ft. high and from 7 ft. to 12 ft. thick) 
which is the innermost defence of Omdurman. Remember, 
too, that the Sirdar has fourteen steamboats on the river. A 
day’s bombardment from the water as well as the land side 
could not but make short work of the Dervish forts. Our loss 
may be heavy, but, as the correspondent of the Daily Mail 
notes, the ruin of the Dervishes, when it once begins, will be 
complete. The friendly Arabs, the English and Egyptian 
cavalry, the Camel Corps, and the mounted infantry will all 
be in leash, ready to be let loose the moment the Dervishes 
are driven from their entrenchments. 





There is no news of importance either from Spain or 
America, In the United States the nation is learning with 
indignation the details of what its troops had to endure 
before Santiago, and is inclined to make a scapegoat of Mr. 
Alger, Obviously, Mr. Alger is not a Carnot, but it is 
hardly fair to put all the blame on him. The real cause of 
the misery and muddle was the absurd belief so widely enter- 
tained in America that you can make war without prepara- 
tion. Amateur soldiering, and especially amateur transport 
and amateur commissariat, is cruel work. The accounts 
from Spain are deplorable, the nation, as a rule, showing a 
kind of dogged misery, but occasionally breaking out into a 
frenzied desire for amusement. Witness the rage in many 
places for public shows, which culminated in Madrid 


Leyland (L.), 5,100; Lord Skelmersdale (C.), 4,828. Mr. 
Curzon’s majority in 1895 was 764, and in 1892, 584. That 
the election is a disagreeable fact for the Government we do 
not deny, nor do we wish to find local reasons for explaining 
it, though doubtless they were not without their effect. At the 
same time, it is absurd to regard this election as likely to 
weaken the Government. If, as is probable, it frightens the 
Unionist Members, it will tend to strengthen the Government. 
A defeat of the Government would mean a General Election, 
and when Members think they are going to lose their seats 
the last thing they want is an election. Another fact as to 
the position of the Government is worth remembering. If 
this Parliament had only a year to run their position might 
be precarious. As it is, they have plenty of time in which to 
await the reaction which inevitably follows the excitable and 
panic-stricken way in which they have been attacked. As 
one of our correspondents points out in another column, the 
Government’s record of diplomatic successes is really a very 
large one. For the moment, of course, one is thought crazy 
for suggesting such a thing, but in a few months’ time half the 
world will be declaring that they always at heart believed in 
Lord Salisbury, and /new he would “ come out on top.” 


Mr. Holden, the Chairman of the Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation at Southport, has done a really notable thing. His 
letter to Sir George Pilkington explaining his reasons for 
supporting the Radical candidate has introduced a real 
touch of humour into what, for all persons outside the con- 
stituency, is usually the dreariest of all dreary things, a by- 
election. His reasons for voting against the Unionist candidate 
are,—(1) That Home-rule is dead; (2) that the present Govern- 
ment have neglected the interests of the Income-tax payers; 
(3) that the Government have passed a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act but exempted agriculture; (4) that trade has been 
harassed at home and not sufficiently fostered abroad, 
witness Siam, Tunis, and Madagascar; (5) that there is reason 
to fear that the Government are going to prevent persons 
under fifteen being employed in factories; (6) that “ grasping 
landlordism ” is more likely to be put down by a Liberal than 
a Conservative Government. In other words, the electors are 
to vote against this Government because it is not Jingo 
enough and much too Socialistic in its ideas except where 
land is concerned. We have dealt elsewhere with this marvel- 
lous notion that the way to get a sound Jingo and anti-Socialist 
policy isto put Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley in office, 
and will only say here that we wonder Mr. Holden does not 
say, what we are quite sure he feels, namely, that the only way 
to preserve the House of Lords from coercion is to overthrow 
the present Government, and that the failure of the Gov: ra- 
ment to repeal the Death-duties makes it necessary for every 
friend of property to vote for the Opposition. 


Mr. Chamberlain during the contest has addressed a letter to 
a Southport elector in which he very truly says that the danger 
of Home-rule still remains, and will remain until the Liberal 
leaders formally repudiate the doctrine of Home-rule for 
Ireland. Up to the present time “ no such confession and pro- 
mise of repentance has been made by any of the leaders who 
went astray with Mr. Gladstone, and who are responsible for 
breaking up the Liberal party.” No doubt they remain 
silent, while some of their followers declare that Home-rule 
is dead; “ but they will give no pledges themselves, and 





in a bull-fight with young women acting as toreros,—a pcr. 





nothing is more absolutely certain in politics than that they 
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will be forced once more to take up this question by their 
Trish allies, if from any slackening of zeal on our part they 
shonld secure a majority at the next election.” That is, of 
course, the literal truth. The mass of the Liberal party may 
for the time be sick of Home-rule, but their leaders still drag 
the chain about with them; and their first act on returning 
to power must and would be the framing of a new Home-rule 
Bill. 


At the opening of the “ Co-operators’ Flower Show” at the 
Crystal Palace on August 19th, Lord Grey gave a striking 
address on the ideal side of co-operation, and urged the 
old objection against modern co-operation,—namely, that 
it has degenerated into a hunt for dividends. What 
was wanted was to convert the hireling into a pariner by 
means of profit-sharing. ‘“ The Wholesale” is, or soon 
will be, the largest employer in the country; it ought, there- 
fore, to apply the copartnership principle in its workshops. 
We agree with Lord Grey that profit-sharing—i.e., copartuer- 
ship—is the true principle, and also, as Mr. Livesey bas shown, 
that it is “ good business.” At thesame time, we think that the 
Wholesale can only in practice, though not perhaps in theory, 
be urged to adopt it on the same grounds as other employers, 
namely, that it is “good business.” Curiously enongh, the 
Wholesale has in some ways a better answer to the demand, 
“Share profits with your workmen,” than has the private 
employer. The Wholesale can say: ‘Let all our employés 
join Co-operative Societies which deal with us, and so share in 
our profits and dividends. In that way they will get down 
to the last penny the profit that belongs to them.’ That isa 
course always open to the employé of the Wholesale, and 
yeems to a great extent to meet the case. 


A mountaineering accident which took place on one of the 
mountains of the Ortler Range on Friday, August 19th, has 
raised the ethical problem of “ cutting the rope,” and whether 
such an act can ever be justified. Two brothers, one with 
some experience as a climber, and the other a beginner, were 
crossing a small glacier, and most absurdly roped themselves 
together. It is always unwise to rope less than three people, 
but these foolish and unfortunate men added to their folly by 
using slip-knots, which may easily add strangulation to the 
horrors of an accident. The brother who was leading fell 
into a crevasse. The other brother in order save himself cut 
the rope. If he did this merely for fear of himself being 
ultimately dragged down, he committed a base and cowardly 
act. If, on the other hand, he was being strangled by the 
slip-knot, as is alleged in some accounts, he bas, we think, a 
good deal of excuse. The reason why it is base to cut the 
rope is that as long as the rope is not severed there is 
always a chance of the man who has fallen being saved. 
There is a fine story of an Englishman whose guide, to whom 
he was roped, fell over the edge of a precipice. The English- 
man, by a great effort, was just able to keep his feet, and by 
clinging to the rocks, to prevent himself being drawn over. It 
was impossible, however, that he could for long hold up the 
guide, and the latter very pluckily urged the Englishman to 
cut the rope and save himself. The Englishman refused and 
held on, the two men swaying together and the rope fraying 
itself against the rocks, The courage of the man who thus 
insisted on giving the guide his last chance was rewarded. By 
a fortunate accident another party of climbers came to the 
place just before his strength was exhausted, and both men 
were rescued. Even if this story is not literally true, and we 
cannot profess to vouch for the details, it illustrates the fact 
that no man has a right to cut the rope and assume that his 
comrade’s chance is gone. 


The Daily Mail of Wednesday quotes from Le Rappel a 
curiously frank statement as to why France dreads war, and the 
need for promoting friendly feelings with England in spite of 
the Russian Alliance. “ What could our Fleet do if opposed 
to Great Britain’s ? Our coast-line is also not well defended. 
Brest lies at the mercy of any enterprising Admiral. Algeria 
could not repel an invader. Onr colonies are without 
garrisons, without fortifications, without guns. Madagascar 
and Tonquin are absolutely unprepared against a European 
aggressor. We must not long for war!” That is undoubtedly 
what the Americans call “ horse-sense,” though it is somewhat 
surprising to find it expressed in a French newspaper. In 
truth, France is, owing to a variety of circumstances, the 





ee 
most vulnerable country in the world, for she is specially liable 
to injary both from sea and land. Germany could lose hey 
colonies without any real injury. If France were deprived 
of Alviers, Tunis, and the rest of her vast over-sea possessions, 
as she would be if she went to war with a nation having the 
command of the sea, the damage sustained by her would be very 
great. France is equally exposed to attack on land, for hey 
Eastern neighbour has the greatest and most efficient Army 
the world has ever seen. We do not, of course, say that 
France might not surmount all these dangers, but that she 1s 
specially open to the strokes of war, and that they would fall 
on her with terrible force, cannot be doubted for a moment, 


The long speech delivered by Mr. Rhodes at Klipdam at 
the ontset of his candidature in Barkly West, and reported at 
length in the Cape papers received last Tuesday, was certainly 
more cautious, if not more coherent, than most of hig plat- 
form utterances. His criticism of the organisation of the 
Afrikander Bond and its increased centralisation was fair 
enovgh, though it is rather amusing to bear Mr. Rhodes 
declaring: “I do not think that the will of the people should 
be subject to one or two individuals, however angelic they 
may be.” He met the accusations of bribery with a general 
denial and counter-charges against the Bond, and, turning to 
racial questions, laid down the two principles that pure native 
races must be treated as children until they were educated; 
and, as regards the white man, that there should be equal 
rights for every civilised man south of the Zambesi. As 
regards English and Dutch, “the accident of occupation is 
nothing as against work and energy, and the principle that 
the best man must come to the front independent of race.” 
For the rest, their greatest efforts should be to keep them 
together. The conclusion of the speech was devoted to 
warning his hearers of the risks of returning a Ministry 
hostile to the North,—i.e., Rhodesia. In that case the North 
would say: “If you will have nothing to do with us, we will 
have nothing to do with you.” At the closeof his speech hi 
was careful to define her Majesty’s power as simply a pro- 
tective power, and in no way interfering with colonial self. 
government. Many of Mr. Rhodes’s sentiments were unim- 
peachable, but it passes the wit of man to reconcile thew 
with his record. 


The correspondents at the front all give interesting accounts 
of the great review held at Wad-Hamed last Tuesday by the 
Sirdar. In a stretch of desert by the Nile was drawn up 
the force of twenty thousand men of all arms which is to 
attack Khartoum. The spectacle, says the correspondent of 
the Daily News, was a truly magnificent one, horse, foot, 
and artillery extending to a perfectly kept line four thousand 
yards long. The Horse and Field Artillery and the Came! 
Corps were in the centre, the two British Brigades on the 
left, and the Egyptian and Soudanese Brigades on the 
right. “As the Sirdar with his Staff passed up and down the 
lines, nothing escaped his keen eyes. As he expressed him- 
self as highly satisfied, we are entitled to claim that this 
Anglo-Egyptian army is a perfect fighting machine.” 


The war correspondent of the Daily Chronicle gives some 
interesting notes of a conversation between the Emi 
Mahmoud, captured at Atbara, and an English officer 
Mahmoud, who is evidently an excellent “subject” for the 
interviewer, declared that he was taken by surprise at Atbara, 
that his forces were disunited and disorganised, in short, thut 
it was “no fight at all,” adding: “You wait and see what you 
will get at Omdurman!” After insisting on the Dervishes 
disregard of death, he replied to the question whether the 
Khalifa’s men would fly, “ Fly! Whither can they fly: 
They will have no homes. Where can they rest?” Asked 
how many men the Khalifa had with him, Mahmond was not 
content with a bald enumeration, but picturesquely 
answered: “Inthe great Mosque at Omdurman at prayers 
there are forty-seven rows of fighting men, and in each row 
there is fifteen hundred.” The comment of his interlocutor, 
who seems to have forgotten Cromwell’s Ironsides, not tv 
mention General Gordon, that those who prayed much 

ot always great fighters, appears to have annoyed 
or the correspondent adds that “although 
ossessed of the most vicious passions, and acting fre- 
quently as a ferocious beast, Mahmoud can bear no dis: 
respectful allusion to his religion, Nearly the whole of 
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his life has been spent at Omdarman, where he used to 
attend the Mosque daily five times.” The value of Mahmoud’s 
information is somewhat impaired by the circumstances in 
which he was taken prisoner. Still, there is no reason for 
doubting the accuracy of his prediction as to the fighting at 


Omdurman. 


At Gibraltar on Wednesday last Owen William Mac- 
jonnel Callan, charged with the attempted murder of 
Mr. Hubert Birkin at Tangier on May 19th, was found 
guilty and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. Callan, 
che gon Of a well-known Irish ex-M.P., had been secre- 
tary to General Boulanger, had served three years’ penal 
sorvitude in 1893-96 for perjury, and was a solicitor’s 
slerk in London when he first met Birkin, a young man 
of great expectations and dissipated habits, to whom he 
attached himself as travelling companion. Having estab- 
lished a complete ascendency over his victim, Callan induced 
Birkin to sign a will leaving him (Callan) everything, and 
when they were staying at Tangier, after failing to brain 
Rirkin with a life-preserver, fired three shots at him with a 


volver. Birkin has become insane from his wounds and 


-health, and conld not appear as a witness, but the web of | 


coumstantial evidence woven round Callan, together with 
's contradictory statements, was sufficient to convince the 
ry of his guilt. The strange thing about the case is that 
Callan, who is represented as a man of remarkable astute- 
:, should have a d on his inheritance by 
lonting the erude methods of a bravo of the Italian Ri 
If his attempt had succeeded, it is difficult to s 
yald have disposed of the body or diverted suspicion 
self, 
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Dr. Schweninger’s reminiscences of Prince Bismarck, con- 


tributed to the Yigliche Rundschau and summarised i 
Tiursday’s Times, are chiefly valuable on their non-medical 
le. It does not add much to our knowledge of the 


‘x-Chaneellor to learn that his pulse was remarkably steady 
and slow, or that his lungs were extraordinarily healthy and 
Bat it is interesting to know that Prince Bist 
satedly declared: “ My death-sentence was pronounced at 


strong, narek 


my dismissal. The ancient Romans voluntarily took leave 
of this life when they were compelled to retire from the scene of 
their activity. But thisis not to befor me.” Prince Bismarck 


evidently had Dryden’s thought that the Roman might “ dis- 
charge his soul” and give it exit to another world,— 
“But we, like soldiers, are comnelled to stand 
*Neath starless skies, and wait the appointed hour.” 

still, in spite of his abnormally steady pulse, he indulged 
at times in bitter outbursts of feeling. Thus once “the 
Prince, violently clutching at his hair, exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
that I could only once more plunge into the political pigstye 
Schweinerei) and tell them what it leads to!’” It certainly 
would have required a Job to endure with equanimity the 
ordeal of inactivity imposed on the ex-Chancellor. 


We deal elsewhere with the latest development of the Irish 
political movement based on the notion that Ireland is un- 
fairly treated by the United Kingdom in the matter of taxa- 
tion. This movement, which has produced a new National 
Unionist party, is to be championed in the Press by an im- 
proved Daily Express, the first number of which appeared on 
Tuesday. In spite of the difference of our views, we recognise 
hat there may be a good deal of good in the new movement. 
We absolutely deny, however, the existence of any injustice, un- 
less it is essentially unjust to tax whisky. At the same time, 
we admit that part of Ireland is poor and undeveloped, and 

















we are most anxious that she should, if possible, be relieved 
from her economie difficulties. ‘I'he form of Government 
Action which we favour most is the making of the tunnel 
a George’s Channel. This is akind of union to which 
yagree. The tunnel would make the Port of Galway the 
3 f Europe opening on America. Travellers and mails 
would take ship there for America and savea dayatsea. Ina 
ad ways the tunnel would help Ireland. If the “new 
aent” will take up the tunnel question in earnest it will 

our best wishes. 
he development of tourist traffic in Ireland is one of the 
‘ppiest outcomes of the subsidence of political agitation. 
vithin the last few years, as a correspondent in Tuesday’s 
Tincs points ont, the diffienltics of the situation have been 








faced and overcome. Ireland has been rendered more 
accessible, internal facilities of intercommunication have 
been multiplied, good hotels have sprung up all over the 
country, and last, but not least,a number of excellent golf 
courses have been opened. Twenty years ago, or even less, 
the tourist’s knowledge of Ireland was limited to Killarney, 
Connemara, and the Giants’ Causeway. These famous 
resorts no longer enjoy a monopoly of attention, thanks to 
the new railways, coaching routes, and hotels which have 
rendered the beauties of Donegal, Sligo, Clare, and Kerry 
more accessible or more attractive to the tourist and sports- 
man. Already the outlying districts of Ireland are halfa day, 
in some cases a whole day, nearer England than they were 
twenty years ago, and with this greater proximity the possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding are immensely reduced. The 
valne of the Irish Tourist Development Association as a 
consolidating Imperial influence cannot easily be over- 
estimated. 


The Memorandum on temperance and morality in the 
Army drawn up by the Commander-in-Chief, and issued to 
the troops, is a sensible and straightforward document. Its 
issue in no sense means that soldiers are more drunken or 
vicious than other men, but their temptations are great, and 
it is a good thing that the encouraging of a high moral 
standard should be officially declared to be part of the officer’s 
duty. The sneaking notion secretly entertained by many 
men that a soldier must necessarily be a bit of a blackguard, 
and that when he ceases to be a rough he loses a good deal 
of his fighting powers, is a pure delusion—and a very 
mischievous one. The only Army of which it was said, 
and said accurately, “Truly they were never beaten, and 
wherever they were engaged against the enemy they 
beat continually,” was the New Model of the Puritans, 
and there the standard of moral conduct was very high. 


Sir John Lubbock’s presidential address at the International 
Congress of Zoologists opened on Tuesday at Cambridge, 
though brief, was both illuminating and suggestive. The 
keynote of the address was struck in the remark that we were 
still only on the threshold of the temple of science, our 
ignorance being illustrated by a number of curious illustra- 
tions taken from the life-history of such familiar animals and 
insects as the common eel and the fly of the King Charles oak- 
apple. Our ignorance of the senses of animals makes it 
possible that the familiar world which surrounds us may be 
to them full of music which we cannot hear, of colours which 
we cannot see, of sensations which we cannot conceive. As 
to the mental condition of animals, Sir John proclaimed him- 
self unable to reconcile himself to the view that they are 
mere exquisite automata. He also declared that wonderful 
results might be achieved if we could stop the enormous ex- 
penditure on engines for the destruction of life and property, 
and spend even the thousandth part on scientific progress. 
Apart from this, he complained that more students would 
doubtless have devoted themselves to science “if it were not 
so systematically repressed in our schools: if boys and girls 
were not given the impression that the field of discovery ie 
well-nigh exhausted.” Sir John Lubbock is, we think, un- 
duly hard on schoolmasters. He forgets the sort of social 
stigma that in the estimation of most English schoolboys has 
always attached to “stinks” and “ bugs and beetles.” 


We have heard from what we believe to be a well-informed 
souree an account of the Continental attempts at interven- 
tion in the Spanish-American War, which makes the action 
undoubtedly taken by our Government assume a very dra- 
matic form. M. Hanotaux, it is alleged, designed the plan of 
intervention, and proposed it in turn to the Continental 
Powers. They agreed, and it was assumed that England 
would, of course, readily assent to what was already a fail 
accompli. When, however, our Government was sounded, 
the French Government heard with unfeigned astonishment 
that the only intervention that England was likely to under- 
take would be the placing of her fleet at the disposal of the 
President of the United States. When will people learn that 
though John often quarrels with his younger brother, it 
is not safe to approach him with schemes for laying that 
brother on his back and kicking him on the head ? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLAND AND THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


S we write a Joint Commission is sitting in Canada, 
and is endeavcuring, under favourable auspices, 
to arrive at a thorough and complete understanding 
in regard to the whole of the outstanding questions 
that affect the good relations of England and the United 
States on the North American Continent. That is as it 
should be, and we devoutly trust that the Commission 
over which Lord Herschell is presiding will meet with 
complete success. While it is sitting, however, and before 
the settlement is completed, we are most anxious that the 
British public should consider a matter of policy which, 
though it has hitherto been dormant, is likely before long 
to enter the field of practical politics. This is the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. At present the mass of people 
on both sides of the Atlantic know nothing, and think 
they care less, about the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, a movement must soon take 
place in America which will inevitably cause the people 
of the States to trip up against that Treaty and make a 
vehement demand for its abrogation. That demand, 
unless it were properly understood and explained before- 
hand, might seem here to be unfair and unfriendly. 
Hence the need for considering in cool blood the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, what are our rights and interests under 
it, and whether we ought or ought not to allow its 
abrogation. The question is eminently one to be settled 
calmly and dispassionately, one where looking ahead is 
needed, and therefore we shall make no further apology 
for dealing with the matter, though to the majority of 
our readers it may seem at first sight of purely abstract 
interest and devoid of anything practical or real. 


The Americans, whether they keep only a part or the 
whole of the Philippines, have acquired a great territorial 
interest in the Far East. To maintain and develop 
that interest they will want to keep a large fleet in the 
Pacific. They will also now need a large fleet in the 
Atlantic. The next need will be to render the concentra- 
tion and junction of those fleets easy and rapid. The 
Americans, that is, will want to be able to feel that 
they can, if need be, reinforce their Pacific fleet with- 
out making the long and difficult voyage round Cape 
Horn, as did one of their battleships, though in 
the reverse direction, at the beginning of the late war. 
The plain English of this is that the new American 
naval needs will call for the making of a canal across 
the Isthmus, either in Nicaragua or at Panama. But 
when American public opinion begins, as it soon will, 
to declare that the canal must be made, it will find itself 
face to face with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Now, by the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, England and America agree that 
neither Power shall, by itself, make or exercise an 
exclusive controlling influence over any canal to be 
made across the Isthmus. It is, in fact, a self-denying 
ordinance. <A private company was expected to make the 
canal, but neither England or America was to obtain exclu- 
sive control either directly or indirectly. That is excellent 
on paper, for it seems to leave plenty of opening to 
private enterprise, and contemplates friendly joint-action 
of a kind almost amounting to an alliance. We find, in fact, 
Lord Palmerston in 1850 talking quite enthusiastically of 
“the union of two Great Powers for the accomplishment 
of an object of such general utility,’ and Mr. Lawrence, 
the American Minister, declaring the canal would “do 
more to perpetuate peace between Great Britain and 
the United States, and in fact the whole world, than 
any work yet achieved,” and rejoicing over “the fit- 
ness in our union” for so noble a purpose. Yet, in 
reality, the Treaty has proved a complete veto on 
the making of the canal. No company can or will 
make the Nicaragua Canal—the project which has most 
to be said in its favour from the engineering point of 
view—unless it secures the help and patronage of some 
rich and powerful Government,—unless, in fact, it is made 
or partly made by the United States or some other Great 
Power. But America cannot reasonably be expected to 





let Germany or France make the canal, and England cer- 
tainly would not make it, jointly or severally, even if she 
were assured that the United States would not object. 
Therefore the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in effect pro- 
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hibits the making of the Nicaragua Canal, or the 
completion of the Panama Canal, by the only possible 
means,—a direct grant on the part of Congress. [f 
then, we refuse to give up our rights under the 
Clayton-Bulwer ‘Treaty, we prevent the making of 
an inter-oceanic canal. We do not in the least gay 
this as if it settled the question off-hand. It is, of 
course, quite conceivable that it may be to our interests 
to prevent the making of the canal. We merely want to 
put the question in its simplest and most essential form. 
What we have to consider is,—“Is it to our interests or 
against them to have the canal?” If the answer is 
“ Clearly against our interests,” then let us stand on our 
rights. If the answer, on the other hand, is, “ Not against 
our interests,” then let us do the sensible thing, and allow 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to be abrogated after the usual 
diplomatic formalities, and, if advisable, with the usual 
amount of giveand take. Let us first take the arguments in 
favour of the canal being made. We are the greatest of 
maritime Powers, and every addition to the waterways of 
the world must help us and our commerce. The Suez 
Canal has increased our trade, and so would a canal con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. Draw a 
straight line between England and what will be our great 
Australasian Empire, and the line passes through the 
Isthmus of Panama. Commercially we must benefit by the 
canal, for we are not so effete that we cannot benefit by 
new trade routes. The canal would increase the wealth 
of the world, and we should get our share, and very likely 
more than our share. This, however, does not settle 
the question. The real point to be considered is,— 
Would an inter-oceanic canal in American hands give a 
strategic disadvantage to England so great that it cannot 
be allowed? Unquestionably, if we were at war with 
America the strategic disadvantage would be enormous. 
She could use the canal and we could not. Hence she 
could effect a junction between her Pacific and Atlantic 
fleets while our reinforcements were wearily steaming 
round Cape Horn or going by the Indian Ocean. But 
then need we contemplate a war with the United States ? 
And if we do contemplate it, must it not really be a war 
decided by Canada’s power to resist invasion, rather than 
a war in the Pacific or Atlantic? However, this strategic 
possibility is to be set down and taken into account, 
though personally we prefer to consider war with America 
exactly as civil war,—a possibility, but not one which can 
be provided against. Next let us consider the strategic 
situation if we were at war not with America, but with 
some other Power,—Russia, or France, or Germany. In 
that case, America would be neutral, and the canal being 
American, would be part of the neutral waters of the 
States. Our ships of war could then pass through the 
canal at any moment, and could not be molested either 
leaving or entering the canal. Here would be an enormous 
strategic advantage to England. It would enable us to 
reinforce our Pacific fleet with far greater quickness than 
now. Consider, too, for a moment the advantage under 
such circumstances of having the canal in American 
hands, and so in those of a Power capable of enforcing 
strict neutrality. If the canal were nominally part of the 
Republic of Nicaragua or of the Republic of Columbia, 
Russia or France might by a coup de main manage to get 
possession of the canal. That would be impossible if it 
belonged to America. Clearly, then, if aay canal is to 
be made it had much better be in the hands of America 
than in those of a weak State. It is, in fact, a case of 
vetoing the canal altogether or of insisting that America, 
and America alone, shall make it. Remember, also, that 
if the canal were nominally made in the territories of a 
South American State, and we were at war with America, 
the Americans, who would be nearer than we, could by 
influencing Mexico and the Central American Republics 
always reach the canal by land, and so become in fact the 
owners of the canal. Everything points, then, to the fact 
that if the canal is to be made, America will, and in our 
interests ought to, control it. 


It is clear, then, that commercially it would be a 
good thing for us if the canal were made, and that 
strategically it would also be a benefit, except only in the 
case of a war with the States. What we have to ask 
finally is, then, “ Are the chances of war with the United 
States great enough to make us refuse the benefits 
which the making of the canal would certainly confer on 
us?” For ourselves, we do not hesitate to say that, 
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on the whole, England had better not worry about 
these possible risks, and that we should abandon our 
veto of the canal. We believe that, on reflection, this 
ig the view that the British public will ultimately 
take. But that being the case, let us treat the matter 
in a broad and statesmanlike way. Do not let us adopt 
the formula so dear to the official mind, and repeat: 
«The Americans have never officially asked us to abrogate 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. It will be time, and the 
roper time, to consider the matter when they do.” In 
truth, that will not be the proper time, for the Americans, 
being our children, and inheriting to the full our offensive 
and disagreeable ways in diplomacy, are quite certain, 
when they ask for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, to do it in what will seem to us a thoroughly 
offensiveand disagreeable way. Our statesmen ought to con- 
sider the matter coolly and in isolation, and if they come, as 
we believe they must, to the conclusions we have, they 
ought themselves to propose to the Americans the abro- 
gation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and the substitution 
for it of another treaty by which England and America 
shall mutually bind themselves to allow no Power except 
the United States of America to make or control any canal 
across the Isthmus, and to declare that if and when the 
United States shall make such canal, it shall be open 
on equal terms to the ships of all nations at peace with 
the United States. That is a treaty which might be the 
beginning of a distinct understanding between the United 
States and England. We are not in favour of a formal 
alliance, but such a treaty as we have described plus a 
treaty binding both Powers to refer all their disputes 
to arbitration, would soon grow into an understanding far 
more secure than a hastily formed alliance. Depend upon 
it, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is worth considering, and 
depend upon it also, the more clearly it is considered the 
more evident it will become that the sensible thing is 
to allow America to make the canal either by the 
Nicaraguan Lake, or by buying out and_ finishing 
the Panama Canal. Personally, we would rather 
ask no quid pro quo for the abrogation of the Treaty, 
for England’s friendship for America is not in reality 
based upon mutual advantage, but on something far 
deeper. If, however, the diplomatists must have a quid 
pro quo for fear of feeling that they have somehow been 
“done,” we have no doubt that the State Department at 
Washington will be able to afford them a good official 
excuse for allowing the abrogation of the Treaty of 1850. 
There are a dozen points in regard to Canada which 
might be set against the tearing up of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 





THE ADVANCE ON KHARTOUM. 


re these pages are in our readers’ hands the 
: British force will be well on its way to attack the 
KXhalifa, and may even have been in actual touch with the 
enemy. The great issue so long desired, so long prepared 
for, is near at hand, and it is only a question of days 
before the Dervishes are called upon to make their last 
stand. Two questions, then, are of immense and imme- 
diate interest. Under what conditions shall we meet the 
Dervishes, and what should be our course of action if 
and when Khartoum is successfully attacked and the 
Dervish power destroyed? The first of these is the only one 
with which we can deal to-day. Under what conditions shall 
we meet the Dervishes? First, as toourown army. We 
believe that it is one of the best equipped and best 
trained forces ever put into the field by this country. It 
1s true that comparatively little money has been spent upon 
it, and that instead it has been organised with the utmost 
economy, but this is not against, but in its favour as a 
fighting force. It is an immense mistake to suppose that 
lavishness and efficiency go together in war. In truth, 
the exact opposite is the case. A thrifty and careful use 
of money makes, not mars, an army. The Prussian army 
at Sadowa was the product of a starved exchequer. But 
that apart, the whole Egyptian force and half the 
English division have been trained and organised 
for the special purpose for which they are being 
employed by the man who commands them in chief. The 
Sirdar has had the bulk of his force under his own hand 
and in the Soudan for many months. British armies in the 
field are too often obliged to be a fortuitous concourse of 
military atoms brought together suddenly for a great 





emergency, and as suddenly dispersed. Here is an army 
which is a real unit, and has been trained tv act as a unit. 
Our army in the Peninsula, to compare great things with 
small, was an army of this kind,—i.e., one trained 
and organised under its own General, and we know 
the use he made of it. We do not, of course, wish to 
suggest that the present campaign can for a moment be 
compared to that of the Peninsula, or the Khalifa to 
Soult and his great colleagues. It is, from the military 
point of view, a relatively small operation, though one of 
great interest, and one which, in our belief, has already 
shown that the Sirdar, if he ever has the opportunity, will 
show himself equal to any command, however high and 
responsible. Sir Herbert Kitchener has not yet proved 
himself to be a Wellington, but we have personally very 
little doubt that if the need ever arises he will be able to 
acquit himself so as not to make the comparison seem 
ridiculous,—will, that is, be able to conduct great 
operations against Commanders worthy of his steel in a 
way worthy of the best traditions of our Army. For 
desert warfare he can already be pronounced one of the 
greatest Generals that we have yet produced. In that 
field he has nothing to learn. 


But perhaps it will be said that though the army is, 
as far as it goes, most efficient, and the Sirdar a 
most able General, there is not enough of it to make 
success absolutely secure. In other words, it will be 
alleged that if the estimate that the Khalifa has seventy 
thousand fighting men and fifty pieces of artillery is 
correct, the Sirdar’s force may prove inadequate. We 
entirely disagree. We believe that the comparative 
smallness of the Sirdar’s force is the best pledge we could 
possibly have of its success. We shall not win by 
numbers, but by being able to keep a small and thoroughly 
efficient force supplied with food and water. To put 
more men in the field—especially in a desert—than you 
can easily handle and easily supply is madness. If the 
Indian Government had not cheked the passes with men 
in the late Frontier War they would have done far 
better than they did. The Sirdar could very possibly 
have done with fewer men. Certainly he needs no 
more. After all, Sir Arthur Wellesley conquered 
at Assaye, and Lord Lake at Allygurh and Laswaree, 
with far smaller armies and against an enemy— 
the Mahrattas—quite as numerous and quite as for- 
midable as the Dervishes. From every point of view, 
then, the Sirdar will meet the Dervishes in good 
fighting trim. He has splendid infantry regiments, 
black and white, he has a small but most efficient cavalry 
force, he has batteries of artillery which fire high ex- 
plosives of terrible power, he has plenty of Maxims and 
machine-guns, he has the best Camel Corps ever organised, 
and he has a flotilla of well-armed gunboats. That he 
will be able either to first shell and then storm the Dervish 
position, or, still better, drive and keep the Dervishes 
from the water till they are obliged to attack him, we do 
not doubt for a moment. Our only fear is lest the 
Dervishes should not wait to be attacked. If that were 
to happen, and the Dervishes were to retreat towards 
Kordofan, the position of the Sirdar would be a very dis- 
agreeable one. He must either (1) follow the Dervishes 
through the desert, a most dangerous, difficult, and 
heart- breaking operation ; (2) establish himself at Khar- 
toum in force till he is sure that they have been so much 
weakened that they cannot return; or (3) send back the 
bulk of his forces to Cairo without being able to feel that 
he had really done what he intended to do,—i.e., smash 
the Khalifa. Will the Khalifa and his soldiers stand? 
In all probability they will, but to determine the problem 
accurately it is necessary to apply the maxim of Cherchez 
la femme. The Soudanese blacks are the bravest, but 
also the most uxorious, of men. If their wives get 
into a panic and fly, they will go after them and leave 
Omdurman deserted. This was what happened at Berber. 
It will be remembered that we found Berber practically 
empty, for the mass of the black garrison had bolted. 
The wives would not await the advance of the British, and 
the husbands would not wait alone. Most likely 
this feminine stampede will not take place from Omdur- 
man, but it is a possibility worth considering. If, then, 
we assume that the Dervishes will await us at Omdurman, 
what form may we expect the final battle to take? In 
our belief, we shall find the Dervishes awaiting us in 
strong entrenchments armed with Krupp guns, which, if 
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not very well served, will at any rate present a formidable 
obstacle to an infantry rush. If the entrenchments are 
held down to the river the Dervishes will be able to get 
water, and our gunboats may be hit, but, on the other 
hand, they will be able to use their guns. If, which is 
more likely, the Dervish force is kept away from fire from 
the river, the situation will be very like that of the 
Atbara. The Sirdar will doubtless in that case use the 
same tactics. He will not, that is, attack immediately, 
but will wait, and allow famine, and thirst, and sickness, 
and waiting to do their demoralising work. When the 
Dervishes are demoralised, and the pear ready to 
drop, he will probably try the effect of Lyddite 
shells, and order a general bombardment of the posi- | 
tion. When the artillery fire has had its turn the 
infantry will carry the works by assault, the cavalry and | 
Camel Corps working round outside and cutting off the | 
retreat of the Dervishes. The end will be a complete 
rout and a host of prisoners, and then, strangest thing of all, | 
the addition of some thousand potential recruits to the 
Soudanese regiments of the Egyptian army. That seems 
the most likely course of events on the military side. As 
to what is to happen after, how far we are to go at once 
up the Nile Valley, and whether we are to confine our- 
selves to the main stream or to penetrate up the Babr- 
el-Ghazel—and if so, how far—we can to-day pronounce no 
opinion. These are questions of great importance and 
interest, and demand far closer attention than can be 
given them at the end of an article. We shall, however, 
soon return to them, and shall attempt to deal in detail | 
with the future of the Egyptian Soudan. It is, in truth, 
the next item on that Imperial agenda paper which the 
weary Titan is for ever attacking, never clearing off. 











SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT, BY MR. J. J. HOLDEN. 


N R. HOLDEN has given the contest at Southport a 

kind of interest which is independent alike of the 
merits of the candidates and the result of the voting. It 
is a very great triumph to make the literature of a by- 
election amusing to wearied politicians living in London, 
under a heat-wave, in the last week of August. But it is 
nothing less than this that Mr. Holden has done. His 
letter to Sir George Pilkington is a wonderful example of 
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innocent faith in the Radical party, resting apparently on 
no better foundation than his own dislike of the Unionist | 
party. It is this that makes it so attractive. Mr. Holden | 
is very far from being a novice in politics. In years, at | 
all events, he has long attained bis majority. But in 
point of convictions he is as childlike as the day he left 
off petticoats. His wishes are still the measure of his 
beliefs. When he has discovered what it is that he wants, 
he feels no doubt that it is what is going to happen. 
“ Liberal Unionists,” he tells his correspondent, “ are sup- 
posed to be Liberals on all subjects except Home-rule for 
Treland.” Consequently, Home-rule for Ireland being 
well out of the way—“ Home-rule all round” has either 
no terrors for Mr. Holden or it has not yet come under 
his notice — it the business of Liberal Unionists 
to promote Liberal legislation. Any hopes they may 
have cherished of getting this from the present Govern- 
ment have long since proved vain. Liberal measures 
can only be had from Liberal men. In Sir Herbert | 
Navlor-Leyland the Liberal Unionists of Southport have 
a Liberal man, and if by returning him they strengthen 
Sir William Harcourt’s hands, they may fairly look to get 
the legislation they wish for in the next Parliament. In 
this Parliament, of course, improvements are hopeless. | 
Liberal Unionists must continue to chafe under the Tory 
tyranny to which the passing needs of the Home-rule 
controversy forced them for the time to submit. But in 
the uext Parliament, with Home-rule for Ireland finally 
laid on the shelf, and Sir William Harcourt once more on 
the Treasury Bench, all will go right. The seven lean 
years of Tory rule will be at an end, and Liberal Unionists 
will once more bask in the light and warmth of the legis- 
lation they love. 

When we turn to the details of the picture which Mr. 
Holden paints in such glowing colours the interest of | 
his letter increases. Every fresh sentence in it is a! 
fresh surprise. That he “ dissatisfied with the 
legislation of the present Government ” we can well 
understand. We should describe Mr. Holden’s political 
creed as a mosaic formed from the views of Lord 
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Wemyss and Sir Ellis Ashmead- Bartlett with just a 
dash of Mr. Labouchere, and, as may be supposed 
he has little chance of getting legislation of the 
kind he wishes so long as Lord Salisbury is in office, 
Naturally, therefore, his eye turns to Sir William 
Harcourt. He has none of the follies affected by Mr. 
Morley or Mr. Asquith. He is just a plain honest 
Liberal, with no weakness either for Ireland or Socialism. 
The comparison between Sir William Harcourt as he 
appears to Mr. Holden and Sir William Harcourt as he 
appears to the rest of the world—himself included—ig 
full of interest. First of all, Mr. Holden looks to his 
idol to lighten the fiscal burdens of the middle classes, 
Ignorant observers have regarded Sir William Harcourt 
as the prophet of democratic finance. They have asso- 
ciated his return to power with the reduction of indirect 
taxation and the long-delayed emancipation of the break- 
Mr. Holden knows better. He is anxious to 
turn out the present Government because they have had 
no mercy on the payer of Income-tax. It is he who “has 
a right to expect a reduction when there is a surplus in 
the Revenue”; and as it is to Sir William Harcourt’s 
Death-duties that all the recent surpluses are due, it is 
plain that he is marked out by destiny to make a 
righteous distribution of what he has given. “ Harcourt 
and twopence off the Income-tax ” is the obvious Radical 
ery of the future. 


But this is only a part of the work that lies before the 
Liberal leader. Mr. Holden confesses that “since the 
passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act” he “has 
been entirely out of sympathy with the Conservative party.” 
By that measure they have “needlessly harassed employers 
of labour.” Now it is part of the A BC of politics that 
if the Conservatives do one thing, the Liberals may be 
trusted to do just the opposite. If the Conservatives 
harass employers, the Liberals will leave them alone. If 
the Conservatives make them pay compensation for acci- 
dents to their workmen, the Liberals will transfer the 
liability to the rates or to the Consolidated Fund. This, 
at least, is Mr. Holden’s simple creed, and he is equally 
sanguine as to what a Liberal Government will do in the 
matter of factory legislation. The cotton trade of 
Lancashire is now threatened by a Bill to prevent young 
persons under the age of fifteen being employed in 
factories. At the first blush this might seem a Radical 
measure, but Mr. Holden knows better. It is really all 
of a piece with the latest Conservative legislation. ‘ Look 
at Gorst,’ we can imagine him saying, ‘with his fads 
about keeping children longer at school. He is just the 
man to want to keep children out of the mills till they 
are fifteen, and yet he is allowed to remain in the Govern- 
ment. Sir William Harcourt will stand no nonsense of 
this sort. He knows the real meaning of “Train up a 
child in the way he should go,” and I can trust him not 
to be a party to keeping a child out of the way he should 
go because he is not yet fifteen.’ It was to be expected 
that a politician who thinks that a Liberal victory will 
give a death-blow to Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and 
to attempts to postpone the age at which children are 
allowed to go to work, should also regard Sir William Har- 
court as the destined exponent of a spirited foreign policy. 
Trade, says Mr. Holden, “which means the very 
existence of this country,” is not only “harassed at 
home,” but “ not sufficiently fostered abroad.” Good 
markets have been closed to us in Madagascar, Siam, 
and Turkey, and it is Lord Salisbury’s want of resolution 
that is the cause. There was a time, probably, when Mr. 
Holden looked to Mr. Chamberlain to keep markets open 
for him, but now that he has proved no better than his 
colleagues those who once believed in him have been driven 
to look to Sir W. Harcourt as the one man whom they 
can trust in the matter of foreign policy. What a grand 
chapter, or series of chapters, he would have added to our 
annals had he been Minister for the last three years. 
Their very headings are like the sound of a trumpet,— 
The Siamese War, The Tunis War, The Madagascar 
War, The War with France and Russia. We should 
be sorry to say anything to dash Mr. Holden’s satisfac- 
tion, but we think that he must have forgotten two things. 
This spirited foreign policy would have greatly delayed the 


| reduction of the Income-tax, and, apart from this, we 
question whether Mr. Holden has not invested his new 
leader with a more bellicose temperament 
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court is assumed to understand it, so completely a matter 
of “Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them” ? 
Is this picture of Sir William, with a bale of cotton 
in one hand and a revolver in the other, quite true to 
nature and history? We admit that the result of the 
Southport election goes to show that a good many Liberal 
Unionists besides Mr. Holden have recognised the accuracy 
of the portrait. But we find it hard to accept it for our- 
selves, or to see in Sir William Harcourt the ultimate 
successor to Lord Palmerston. 


There is one element, however, in this incident which 
ives us real satisfaction. The hopes which Mr. Holden 
bas built on the return of the Liberals to office, with Sir 
William Harcourt at their head, seem to us wildly 
impossible. But the fact that he entertains them has a 
significance of its own. It indicates a reversion—partial, 
it may be, at present, but likely to grow as time goes on 
—to the old way of regarding political parties. That 
way was simply to see in one the complement of the 
other, to look to the party out of office to give what the 
party in office had refused. It is not a high conception of 
party politics, but in practice it is not an unwholesome 
one. It implies that those whom it influences no longer 
associate the Liberal party with revolutionary social 
changes, that they see no very material difference 
between one party and the other, that they are 
quite willing to give each a trial according as_ the 
fancy takes them. We are sorry that Mr. Holden’s 
example should have been so largely followed last 
Wednesday, but we see in the facility with which the 
conversion of certain Liberal Unionists has been accom- 
plished a guarantee against heroic legislation when the 
Liberals are next in power. They will have been placed 
in office by men who want nothing very startling, and 
who, if they get something more startling than they want, 
will be quite ready to give the Conservatives another turn. 





THE NEW IRISH MOVEMENT. 


HERE appear to be signs of a new movement in 
Ireland. Wearied of the perpetual wrangles of 
Healyites, Dillonites, and Parnellites, a large number of 
persons who are not definitely attached to any one of the 
rival factions seem to be ready for a new political pro- 
gramme, and the outward and visible sign of their 
attitude is to be found in the revolution accomplished in 
the Dublin Express, which, from being an organ of a 
singularly obscurantist Toryism, has become, under the 
ownership and inspiration of Mr. Horace Plunkett, an 
organ of somewhat vague Nationalism and a much more 
definite economic propaganda. What this propaganda is 
may be inferred from a letter of Mr. Lecky’s, who has 
given his benediction to the transformed newspaper. Mr. 
Lecky says: “The probabilities of a cordial co-operation 
of classes for strictly business purposes have mani- 
festly increased, and if this co-operation continues, it 
will do much to diminish the hatreds, the divisions, and 
the misunderstandings that have so greatly retarded the 
progress of Ireland.” We find the pith of the new move- 
ment in these words of Mr. Lecky: “a cordial co-operation 
of classes for strictly business purposes.” In other words, 
Nationalism plus business,—that appears to represent the 
new Irish movement. It is evident that this movement 
will for the present drop the vexed question of what is 
technically known as Home-rule,—it will not take up the 
tangled threads of the Parnellite tradition. Nor will it, 
We presume, interfere in any way with the organisation of 
the Home-rule factions, but will, so to speak, leave the 
dead to bury their dead. It will assume that the mass of 
Irishmen who are neither Fenians on the one hand nor 
Orangemen on the other are tired of barren agitation, and 
are anxious for increased prosperity, which can only come 
through the channels of internal peace. It will not im- 
probably seek to influence the Government in behalf of a 
change in the Dublin Castle methods, but it will be 
studiously vague on the political side, and trust to the 
new local institutions doing their work well. 


Such, we take it, is a fairly accurate representation of 
the aims of a movement supported by a Nationalist-land- 
Jord organ and the co-operation of so patriotic an Irishman 
as Mr. Lecky. It seems at first sight promising in spite 
of its vagueness, but, in the light of Mr. Lecky’s interest- 
ng letter, we must ask what, from the economic point 





of view, it will really mean. “ Don’t make a union with 
us, we shall rob you,” said Dr. Johnson to an Irishman, 
and the phrase has often been quoted in Ireland and in 
England alike to suggest that the Union of 1800 did 
actually despoil the Irish people. But now, unless we 
misread the uncertain language of the Dublin Evpress, 
the new Irish movement is practically a kind of Irish 
national joint-stock association for the exploitation of 
England. It is all founded on two corner-stones,—first, 
the Financial Relations Report with all its implications, 
and secondly, on the idea of taxing England in order, in 
some mysterious way, to “develop” Ireland. Now, we 
have more than once dealt with the subject of Anglo-Irish 
financial relations, and have shown, we think, that Ireland 
as a whole has been in no way exploited by an unjust 
system of taxation. We may admit that the cost of the 
Irish establishment has been excessive, but that is a quite 
different question. Taxation, of course, falls on individuais, 
aad it is almost meaningless to speak of the taxation of 
Ireland as a whole; but if we are to do so, we must say 
that the elaborate case of fiscal injustice to Ireland as a 
whole concocted by the Financial Relations Commission 
is not only not proven, but not probable. So far as par- 
ticular individuals and classes are concerned, we believe 
so thoroughly in the essential solidarity of the social whole 
that we are perfectly willing to consider cases of hardship 
alike in Ireland, and the poorer districts of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. Where it can be shown that the 
burden of taxation bears heavily, we think the richer 
portions of the United Kingdom should in the future, as 
in the past, come to the relief of the poorer, in order that 
a general substantial equality should be reached and 
maintained. But we say again that this isa quite different 
thing from wiping off the greater part of Irish fiscal 
obligation from the ledger, as we understand many of 
those who are now talking on the subject of the financial 
relations—though not, of course, Mr. Lecky, for he has 
always admitted the necessity for fiscal unity—would 
have us do. 

But now, to turn to the policy of “ cordial co-operation 
of classes for strictly business purposes,” or, as a very 
unfriendly critic might call it, a Nationalism based on raids 
upon the English taxpayer, we want to know what it is Mr. 
Lecky and his friends have in view. In what way is the 
Treasury to assist in the development of Irish industries ? 
For it is the industries, not the agriculture, of Ireland 
which are now stated to need external aid. The proposal 
seems to us to savour of a kind of Protectionism, and few 
who know Ireland will doubt that the majority of Irish- 
men of all political opinions are more or less favourably 
disposed towards Protectionist doctrines. Mr. Parnell 
himself was an avowed Protectionist, and it was found 
necessary in the Home-rule Bills to insert clauses to prevent 
a Dublin Parliament levying a tariff, as, left to itself, it 
would certainly do. The industrial positiou of Ireland, the 
Dublin Express asserts, “has within recent years entered. 
upon an acute crisis.” Severe competition is complained of, 
and it is asserted that unless that competition is artificially 
stemmed, ‘Ireland will be as industrially bankrupt as 
Jamaica.” The public and Parliament are to be helped 
“to realise the urgency of this question,” and Ireland is 
to be provided with ‘a business programme for business 
men, whose goal is a creation of an industrial popula- 
tion.” Now, we confess all this reads to us very like the 
thousand and one appeals of Colonial Protectionism which 
we have read from time to time. Industries are to be 
“ stimulated” by Government aid where they could not be 
expected to grow by natural processes, and that in face 
of the fact that the chief industries of Ireland—linen and 
shipbuilding—have not grown by either tariff or bounty, 
but by prudence and energy. Belfast has never been 
“fostered” or developed by Government aid, and yet 
Belfast is the one place in Ireland that has a really 
satisfactory industrial development. We may be wrong 
in our inference that Protection is the object aimed 
at, but we say that if it is, it will certainly be resisted, 
and it ought to be resisted, by the industrious taxpayers 
of England and Scotland, out of whose pockets the money 
for galvanising new Irish industries into a sickly existence 
is to come. Wedo not grudge Ireland the money, and 
would spend it in millions if it would really help he: 
Fostering industies would do her far more harm than 
good. 

In saying this, however, we by no means intend to 
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imply that all kinds of Government aid are to be con- 
demned. We do not hold that doctrine at all. With all 
contrivances for better communication in Ireland, or 
betweeen Ireland and the rest of the world, we are in full 
sympathy. Galway ought, for example, to be the natural 
chief port of communication with America. The passage 
can be made thither in four days by a great liner, the 
natural advantages of the port are great, and any neces- 
sary means of developing these advantages is so obviously 
a work of the first magnitude and of the first importance 
to Ireland, that it should be undertaken by Government 
aid. The question of a submarine tunnel between Ireland 
and Scotland where the dividing sea narrows to a brief 
distance is, as we have often pointed out, not only an 
important, but a probably practicable undertaking, the 
preliminary survey for which should be made by the 
Government. This kind of task is the legitimate work 
of Government, for it provides the routine conditions 
under which society can be kept together and developed. 
Again, we would give Ireland everything she can desire 
in the way of dairy schools and technical education. 
But a broad line of demarcation separates such works as 
these from a purely Protectionist policy, by which we 
mean either creating or bolstering up industries by public 
taxation without any reference to economic supply and 
demand. The former we can support, the latter we must 
condemn. We shall be glad to learn that we are mistaken 
in thus interpreting the economic aims of the new Irish 
movement; but its published language so far appears to 
us to connote a doctrine of Protectionism, and a desire 
to “make business ” for Ireland by the exploitation of the 
sister-island. 


THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF NONCONFORMIST 
POWER. 
i 


appears, from a correspondence in the Daily News, 
that a certain number of Nonconformists are sorrow- 
fully conscious of a substantial falling off in the collective 
effectiveness of English Nonconformity. Such a feeling, 
as it seems to us, was almost bound to be increasingly 
evolved as the result of the very large measure of success 
which during the last half-century has attended the 
organised action of Nonconformists. When, about a 
year ago, the Liberation Society celebrated the jubilee of 
Mr. Carvell Williams’s official connection with it, we 
pointed out that the catalogue of victories which was then 
recited meant a progressive diminution in the aggressive 
force of the Society and its sympathisers. For the weak- 
ness of the Church of England as an establishment lay in 
the irritating privileges on the one hand, and disabilities 
on the other, which had been maintained with a false view to 
itssupport. Thestrength of the Liberation Society lay in its 
determination to expose the injustice of those disabilities 
and privileges, and to secure their removal, not in its 
theoretical arguments against all connection between 
State and Church. The latter were never even under- 
stood, much less accepted, by any considerable section 
of the people. But the unfairness of church rates 
levied upon Dissenters who had their own chapels 
to support was a grievance of the most intelligible type. 
So was the exclusion of Nonconformists from the full 
benefits of the old Universities and their Colleges. So, 
again, was the hardship of the bereaved peasant, obliged 
to have his dead wife or child buried with unfamiliar 
and unwelcome rites, or with none at all As, one after 
another, Parliament, under the influence of organised 
Nonconformity, was induced to do right in these 
matters, a just sense of triumph was enjoyed by 
those who had been mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the needed legislation. But only a few of them 
recognised that, in securing the removal of Noncon- 
formist grievances, they were really strengthening the 
Church of England, and diminishing both the oecasions 
and the influences by which Nonconformists, as such, 
could be drawn together for effective action. The 
fact, however, was certainly so; and if Nonconformists 
are only now beginning to realise it, the explanation 
probably is, partly that during Mr. Gladstone’s later 
years the remarkable personal allegiance which they paid 
to him diverted their attention from sectional aims, and 
partly also that their special aspirations were met for a 
oe by the Liberal campaign against the Church in 
ales. 

The abortive character of that campaign, and the 








remarkable failure of its promoters to obtain any sympa- 
thetic response from the people at large, have, it seems 
likely, brought home to militant Nonconformists that a 
real check has occurred in their forward march. So 
far as grievances are concerned, Parliament is, indeed 
still ready to do all that can be reasonably expected of 
it. The present House of Commons, with its large 
majority of Conservatives and overwhelming majority of 
Churchmen, has frankly met the demund for legislation 
providing that the presence of official registrars shall not be 
required at marriages celebrated in Nonconformist chapels 
But beyond that kind of remedial action, for which, in the 
ecclesiastical sphere there is now very little scope left, it 
does not seem as if Nonconformists had much to expect 
in the way of concessions to their special points of view, 
Even the numerous defeats which the party now in office 
have sustained at by-elections do not prevent Noncon- 
formists, and particularly one whom the Daily News 
honours by large type, and who signs himself “ Free 
Churchman,” from writing in a very gloomy strain as 
to the position and prospects of British Nonconformity, 
To him it seems to be “under chloroform.” Nothing else 
will explain, to his mind, its “attitude towards recent 
social, religious, and political movements.” By this strong 
language he seems to have mainly in view such measures 
as the Benefices Bill, and such projects as the endowment 
of a Roman Catholic University in Ireland and the grant- 
ing of subsidies to Irish Roman Catholic schools. At the 
same time, he appears to be possessed by a strong sense 
of the failure of Nonconformist opinion to exercise the 
influence which it used to exercise, and ought still to 
exercise, on the moral and social life of the countrv. 
“Time was,” he says, “ when the introduction of doubtful 
practices into society, or questionable methods into 
business, was well-nigh impossible owing to the healthy 
sentiment that permeated society generally and wielded a 
wholesome influence over the entire community..... ; : 
That was the time when British Nonconformity had first 
grown to its full manhood, when its members were inspired 
and invigorated by a clear perception of the fundamental 
truths underlying their profession.” 


This earnest laudator temporis acti, and those who 
more or less agree with him, appear to us to be far from 
undeserving of sympathy, but at the same time to be pos- 
sessed by a certain confusion of thought. They are 
right in wishing that their co-religionists should wield a 
more effective check than they do on, let us say, the 
gambling habits of our time and the immoralities of com- 
pany promotion. It is conceivable that if these evils 
had been introduced on anything like their present scale 
fifty years ago, what has been called, often with a very 
unworthy sneer, the Nonconformist conscience would have 
made an effective struggle against them. But it is 
evidently hopeless to attempt to revive the moral authority 
of Nonconformity by giving it a more militant and 
aggressive attitude in politics. That attitude was 
justified when there were substantial grievances to be 
removed. It necessarily ceased to be justifiable when 
those grievances had disappeared. By all means let 
Nonconformists struggle after a “clear perception of the 
fundamental truths underlying their profession.” But do 
not let them think that such perception, or any 
approach to it, is to be obtained by churning up 
that sectarian spirit of which there are too many 
indications in the letters of which we are speaking. If 
they find, as “ A Free Churchman ” complains, that some 
of their most respected members are taking, on politico- 
ecclesiastical or educational questions, a line which 
seems at variance with recent Nonconformist tradition— 
as when an eminent Congregationalist like Mr. Albert 
Spicer shows sympathy towards a State-subsidised 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland—let them con- 
sider very carefully whether the tradition is not a worn- 
out one, and whether there are not earlier Noncon- 
formist traditions which are more applicable to the 
case in point. Ireland is a very poor Roman Catholie 
country, and without a State-subsidised Roman Catholic 
University its youth will in practice have no opportunity 
of obtaining a liberal education. Their clergy, through 
fear of injury to their faith, frown on their attendance at 
the best existing academic institutions. There 1s not 
among the Irish Roman Catholic laity, who, unfortunately, 
have to bear the whole burden of supporting their clergy, 
any such wealth as would make it possible for them to 
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establish for themselves a system of University teaching 
worthy of the name. Is it fair that those who claim 
kinship with the founders of a profoundly religious 
system of education in New England should refuse 
to concede to Treland the advantages which the Pilgrim 
Fathers secured for their children P Again, in re- 
ard to primary education in this country, are 








the Nonconformists who are discontented with the 
present state of things, and who threaten a fierce 
campaign for the recovery of a lost position at the 
next General Election, really prepared to deny that 


the religious teaching given in voluntary schools, even if 
it be mixed with error, is of high value in giving a right 
direction to the characters of the bulk of those who 
receive it? One of the correspondents of the Daily News 
is horrified at the readiness of certain Nonconformists, 
headed by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, to favour the teach- 
ing of the Apostles’ Creed in all elementary schools, 
and urges the importance of a revival of the Noncon- 
formist principle of the “absolute neutrality of the State 
in religious matters.” We should like to know when that 
neutrality became an article of Nonconformist belief. In 
our opinion, it was developed in the second quarter of the 
present century, and is entirely at variance with the 
principles and the practice of the great days of Puritanism, 
both in this country and in America. And if, as we are 
glad to believe, there are many Nonconformists of to-day 
who would be glad that at least the bases of the Christian 
faith should be taught—subject, of course, to a conscience 
clause—to all children, their brethren who think otherwise 
would do well, before denouncing them, to obtain a clearer 
“perception of the fundamental truths underlying their 
profession.” The Puritans longed, above all, that Eugland 
should be a God-fearing nation. Would not their suc- 
cessors to-day be following more closely in their true 
spirit if, on questions of education and ecclesiastical 
politics, they put religion first and theoretical equality 
second ? 





THE INCREASE OF GERMAN PROSPERITY. 


N the Daily Mail of Thursday a writer gives a very 
interesting account of the remarkable increase of 
German industry. Since the foundation of the Empire 
Germany has undergone a silent industrial revolution 
more rapid than has been known in any other country, 
the United States not excepted. Our own industrial revo- 
lution may be said rightly to date from the middle of the 
last century, when the old cottage industries began to 
give place to the new inventions and the large methods 
of the factory. But it took us quite a century to accom- 
plish what Germany has effected in one-fourth of that 
time. The result is that Germany 1s so transformed that 
a resident of that country in the latcr sixties would not 
know it to-day. Not only has Berlin grown from a dull, 
provincial, badly paved town to a huge and splendid city 
crowded with wealth and industry, but old-fashioned 
places like Cologne, Frankfort, Nuremberg, Hanover, and 
Leipzig have been metamorphosed, and have doubled, 
tripled, and even quadrupled, their population. The 
trade of Hamburg has increased, as the writer in 
the Daily Mail says, twelvefold since 1870, that of 
_ Bremen fivefold, and that of Antwerp, largely dependent 
on Germany, eightfold. Not only is the German railway 
mileage by far the largest in Europe, and the stations and 
sidings on a far greater scale, but in electric transit 
Germany is even farther ahead, though very much behind 
the United States (the figures for electric railways are : 
the United States 12,000 miles, Germany 711, and Great 
Britain 98) One is also struck when in Germany, as the 
Daily Mail writer observes, by the excellence of the work 
done. The railway-stations are far and away the finest in 
the world, the buildings in the towns are solid and well 
built, the factories and mills are in excellent condition. 
There is no appearance of any “scamped” work, and 
there is everywhere an appearance of elaborate design, of 
systematic planning, as though builders and contrivers 
had looked many years ahead. The successive industrial 
exhibitions at Berlin and Leipzig have been a revelation 
to those who saw them as to the growth of German 
machinery and the expansion of German trade. 


Now, there is some danger lest the average Englishman 
who reads such facts as these should arrive at two con- 
clusions which are entirely erroneous and beside the mark, 
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and the inferences from which would be, if worked out 
into practice, disastrous to this country. These con- 
clusions are,—that this extraordinary development of 
Germany is due to Protection, and that, in some unascer- 
tained way, it is hostile to the interests of England. As 
we know what evil results have already flowed from the 
silly “‘ Made in Germany ” scare, it is as well to point out 
exactly to what this wave of German prosperity is due, 
and once more to reinforce the sound and honest doctrine 
that the good of one country does not mean the injury of 
another, as the average man is so tempted to suppose. 


The writer in the Daily Mail quotes Professor Blondel, 
of Paris, as giving the main reasons for this German 
expansion, which furnishes a lesson to France as 
much as to ourselves. He attributes it to three 
causes,—the temperament of the German people, the 
system of education, and the methodical adaptation 
of the results of scientific research to industrial and com- 
mercial practice. The German temperament may well be 
expressed in the famous words of the popular German 
poet,—ohne hast, ohne rast. The Germans are rarely 
excited, they are a plodding, exact, cautious people, who 
look at any problem all round before they deal with it. 
They have not, as a rule, made the brilliant discoveries 
made in France, Italy, and England, but they have a 
solidity, a balance, a staying power, which is perhaps the 
most important element of success in a world governed by 
incessant effort and competition. Their long era of mis- 
fortunes was due to historical causes, their present success 
is the outcome of their own national qualities. Like Scot- 
land and New England, the Germans have long enjoyed a 
thorough system of popular education very far ahead of 
that which we have even now attained toin England. And 
it is not a system imposed merely from without ; the people 
love learning, and they learn surely and steadily. Genera- 
tions of culture have rendered them well-informed 
and intelligent as a whole. Therefore, when the Empire 
was established and the time of warfare and incessant 
external strife was ended, Germany found herself able to 
deal with intelligence and precision with the problem of 
industry. Her people saw instinctively that their future 
was to be commercial, and they set about preparing for it in 
the same spirit of earnestness and thoroughness that they 
had set about the wars with Austria and France. We 
may add to this—what the writer in the Daily Mail does 
not mention—that Germany’s industrial renascence was, 
fortunately for herself, synchronous with the growth of 
electric power, so that her industries began at once to be 
organised on a higher plane than in England, who had 
attained her supremacy under steam power, and who, rest- 
ing on her oars, is still very far behind in the application 
of electricity to industry. The accident ef scientific develop- 
ment has thus greatly favoured Germany, asit has theUnited 
States. Another fact might be added, viz., that whereas 
English workmen have, obviously but foolishly, resisted 
improvements in machinery and brought about by their 
resistance great strikes which have involved immense 
losses and retarded our growth, this resistance to 
machinery has been almost unknown alike in Germany 
and the United States,—a result, doubtless, of the 
superior education of the working classes in those 
countries. 

Now we begin to understand the reason for the German 
advance. It is not Protectionism; it is character, method, 
intelligence which have won this great victory under 
physical conditions less favourable than those existing in 
France or England. If we have anything to learn in this 
respect from Germany—and we have much—it is that we 
must insist on character, insist on education, insist on 
seriousness, on method, on diligence. There is a real 
danger that, seeing what great results have followed 
the splendid development of technical teaching in Ger- 
many, we shall build numbers of technical insti- 
tutes without reflecting that in Germany a great 
body of culture, of excellent secondary education, lies 
behind the technical school and renders its achieve- 
ments possible. We cannot help thinking, too, that 
the over-cultivation of sport and amusement is partly 
responsible for our comparative lack of progress. The 
young German is often hard at work in the laboratory, 
the warehouse, the office, at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
aud, though he wastes some time in the beer-garden, he 
gives, on the whole, an impression of being a harder 
worker, as well as a better-equipped student, than does 
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the corresponding young Englishman. We believe that, 
in the light of German experience, three things above all 
are needed here,—a far better standard of secondary 
education, a greater seriousness and intenser application 
on the part of our young men, and a higher morale among 
our working classes. These are precisely the elements 
that have made German life over again within a quarter 
of a century. 


The other false inference which may be drawn—nay, 
which is widely drawn—from the picture of German 
industrial progress, is that this progress is in some way 
inimical to ourselves. It is constantly hinted, if not 
actually asserted, that Germany’s gain is our loss. Now, 
so far as Germany, by superior business methods, by more 
patient energy, or by selling goods at lower cost, has 
secured markets formerly ours, we have none but ourselves 
to blame, and our first duty is not to grumble and scowl 
at our successful competitor, but to imitate her virtues. 
But if by our loss is meant the fact that our own home 
market has been inundated with German goods, then the 
word “loss” is a ridiculous and misapplied term. Do 
those who use it know that Germany does more business 
with England than with any other European country, or 
do they suppose that Germany gives her goods away? If 
Germany sends us, as she does, an increasing quantity of 
her products, it is because we demand them, and because 
we, on our part, send increasing quantities of our preducts 
to Germany in return; so that both she and we derive 
benefits from this growing exchange. This is the very 
alphabet of Free-trade, but it seems necessary to repeat 
that alphabet over and over again for the benefit of a 
generation which kas not been subjected to the convincing 
dialectic of Cobden. No nation can grow rich without 
other nations in part sharing its gains. The quality of 
trade is like that of mercy,—it is not strained, but blesses 
him that buys as well as him that sells. 








CONFESSION. 


HAT confession often seems good for the soul we do not 
doubt fora moment. That it is a comfort to the per- 
plexed, and an immediate relief to those who are heavily bur- 
dened in spirit, is indeed the experience of all Christians in 
all ages. That being so, is it to be wondered that the right to 
confess, and due provision for the hearing of confessions, are 
claimed by numbers of men and women, and that certain of the 
more active and energetic among the High Church clergy 
desire to make a wider use of confession as a spiritual instru- 
ment? They see the satisfaction which is obtained by the act 
of confession, and therefore its attractiveness, and they not 
unnaturally wish to gain for religion all the advantages of that 
attractiveness. Some of them may no doubt, consciously or 
unconsciously, advocate the use of confession because of the 
vastly increased power and influence it gives to the clergy, 
but in the majority of cases we are sure that this is not the 
motive. The desire is to give the Church another and what 
seems at first sight to bea most effective method of increasing 
and deepening the spiritual life of its members. Here isa 
form of lifebelt which will help thousands of souls; why not 
employ it? That is, we are convinced, the feeling which ordi- 
narily inspires those who desire to make use of confession in 
the English Church. But strong as is this desire among certain 
Englishmen to make use of confession as an aid to religion 
and the higher spiritual life, far stronger is the instinctive 
horror of confession felt by the mass of ordinary men and 
women in this country. They may not be able to give any 
very coherent account of their aversion, but that they feel it 
cannot be doubted. Itis a case of horror naturalis. 


In our opinion, this instinctive dread of, and shrinking from, 
confession is, for Englishmen at any rate, entirely justifiable. 
We have no hostility to confession in the abstract, and indeed 
are perfecily well able to understand how many and how great 
are the spiritual advantages that ought to be derived from it. 
Yet in spite of that, we should most deeply regret to see it 
assume any large proportions in the religious life of the English 
people. Of course, the moment one attempts to come to close 
quarters with the subject of confession it becomes clear that 
what must be objected to is the confessional rather than con- 
fession. No religious man can object to confession per se,—to 
the act, thatis, of telling to another your sins, your doubts, your 





perplexities and trials, your fears and temptations, and asking 
him for sympathy and advice. To forbid such unorganised 
spontaneous confession is obviously an absolute impossibility. 
But when we come to the confessional as an institution, and 
see it regarded as a regular and organised part of Christian 
life, as a duty to be strictly and methodically accomplished, it 
has entirely altered its character. To confess at a moment 
of great spiritual need is one thing. It is quite another to 
make a regular practice of pouring out the secrets of the soul 
to one who has been specially designated to hear such out. 
pourings. Under such circumstances, it cannot be but that 
confession changes its character. The regular telling of 
the soul’s history—we do not, of course, fall into the error of 
supposing that the confession means a mere catalogue of sing 
—and the regular hearing of such histories is bound to pro. 
duce a certain atmosphere of conventionality and unreality 
in both teller and hearer. But the spiritual objections t¢ 
regular and systematic confession, that is, to the confessional] 
as an instrument of religion—quite apart from the civic objec. 
tions, which we do not propose to deal with to-day, though 
they are many and important—do not stop here. We cannot 
doubt that repeated outpourings of the spirit made at 
regular intervals to another person debilitate, and may even 
demoralise, a man’s nature. The original “outpourings” of 
the earlier Puritans came straight from the heart, and did 
not harm, but good, to the men who used them. But when 
they became a regular and accepted practice, sophistry, 
pride, self-consciousness, and, lastly, hypocrisy, simple or 
inverted, crept in, and the men who were always “ engaging” 
became debilitated and injured in mind. They “testified” 
when they had really nothing to “testify” about, and when 
they would have done much better by remaining silent. So 
with the habitual use of confession. The ordinary man who gets 
in the way of constantly confessing is in danger of weakening 
and sophisticating his conscience. The fact that the confession 
is secret will not matter. It is as great a triumph to impress 
one man with your awful spiritual temptations, or potential 
depravity, or potential holiness, or marvellous power of 
resisting sin, or capacity for self-torture, as a whole 
company. But confession is, of course, only half the matter 
of the confessional. Behind it stands the claim to pronounce 
absolution. No doubt in theory that absolution will not be 
pronounced, and, at any rate, cannot be effectual unless the 
true and real and inner repentance has taken place, which is 
the only remedy for sin. But men and women cannot always 
feel sure that they are penitent. It is far easier to consider 
oneself truly penitent when helped by a little discipline, or after 
one has expressed one’s own belief in one’s penitence and had 
that belief endorsed by the priest. Hence the power of 
absolution has an immense attractive force. Again, it is true 
that all educated people know that if they commit a sin with 
the intention of confessing it later, and then repenting an¢ 
obtaining absolution, they are guilty of the most awful of sins. 
In spite of that, however, and in a measure unconsciously, men 
and women will venture nearer the precipice of temptatior 
because at the back of their minds is the feeling that if things 
go wrong they will be able to pour the whole tale into kind an¢ 
sympathetic, even if stern, ears, and gain an instant relief 
But, it will be said, even if this is so, the confessional does nc 
harm. The man may not be restrained, but if there were nc 
confessional he would not do better. In our opinion, this is 
not the case. To the religious man the thought of facing, in 
a silence that none will break, the question of whether his 
penitence is real, and whether God will forgive, is far more 
terrible, and so far more of a deterrent, than the thought of 
having to make admissions of guilt to a tender-hearted fellow 
man. Men fly from conscience to the confessional, as the 
more lenient Tribunal, and so abdicate a right and shirk 
a duty that they ought to face. No doubt in certain 
special and abnormal cases of mental self-torture confession 
may produce excellent results, and may save men from 
the horror and misery of those dark hours which the 
Puritans experienced,—hours which played so great a part in 
the early life of Cromwell. Yet on certain natures these dark 
hours have a strengthening effect, and at any rate it is a very 
doubtful question if these exceptional men are to be helped 
at the risk of weakening and demoralising the natures which 
use confession as a kind of spiritual dram-drinking. At the 
best, confession is a dangerous medicine, which ought only to 
be used most sparingly,—a poison which may sometimes cure 
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put can never be used as a food.—We know, of course, that | 
the skilled confessors say they can detect the spiritual dram- 
drinkers at once, and that they deal with them sternly, but we 
yery much doubt the truth of their assertion. 

The experience of parents may be cited to afford 
yet another illustration of how demoralising is the 
effect of habitual and constant confession. Nothing 
seems more natural or more proper than for fathers or | 
mothers to urge their children to confess promptly when 
they have done wrong, and to assure them that if they 
are really sorry for what they have done and make a 
clean breast of it they will always be forgiven. When 
such confessions are strictly kept to real offences nothing could 
be better. But the parent soon finds that it is necessary to 
keep these confessions very much under control and very 
narrowly limited. If not, a sort of nursery confessional soon 
grows up, and the child takes to a daily and most objection- 
able exposition of its baby misdemeanours. The offences 
are not exactly invented, but they are largely exaggerated, 
and there is a mawkish and enfeebling delight shown in the 
double act of confession and forgiveness. As in children, so 
in grown-up people it will be found that habitual and regular 
confession makes things too easy for the offender. Hence 
we hold that the instinctive English dislike of the confessional 
and of systematic confession hearing and making is sound and 
well founded, however ignorantly and offensively that dislike 
is sometimes expressed. The danger is not so much of family 
life being interfered with, and of the occasional bad clergy- 
man spreading the corruption of his own nature in a specially 
odious and degrading way, for such cases can occur quite well 
without the confessional, but of men and women having their 
spiritual strength and vigour sapped by constant and 
hysterical outpourings made to one who is very likely out 
of kindness of heart and a desire to help and console in- 
clined to stimulate rather than discourage the demoralising 
process, 

Are we, then, to conclude that confession is to be abso- 
lntely and entirely condemned under all possible circum- 
stances? That is not our conclasion. We hold that in 
this case, as in so many others, the English Church has 
hit the true mean, and given its true place to con- 
fession, As Canon Gore points out in his very interesting 
letter in Tuesday’s Times, the Church of England recognises 
and provides for the use of confession, but only “ within care- 
fully guarded limits.” Canon Gore, we are glad to see, entirely 
repudiates any plan of making confession obligatory on 
communicants—to do so would infallibly destroy the English 
Church—but we think for the reasons we have given above 
that he goes a good deal too far in his general apology for 
confession. He seems to see the spiritual advantages which 
we readily admit, but to ignore the spiritual drawbacks. He 
admits the liabilities to abuse and the disappointments, but 
he does not touch on the spiritual dangers of confession 
even if all possibility of scandal were avoided, and if the 
volantariness of confession were entirely established. By 
all means let us have such confession as the Prayer-book 
allows, the confession which is occasional and limited, 
anorganised and spontaneous; but let us avoid any stimulus 
to confession or any appearance of a regularly instituted 
confessional. The Church of England has not absolutely con- 
demned confession, for she could not do so without a capital 
error in the understanding of human nature, but she has 
most carefully prevented the growth of the confessional as 
an institution. In that, as in so many other compromises 
and acts of comprehension, she is wise, and may be content 
to endure the railings of those who say that she tries to 
face all ways at once. As we have said above, it is very 
tempting to keep the lifebelt of confession always at hand and 
in use, but it is far better to teach men to swim. Those 
who trust to cork jackets are not so well provided as those 
who have learnt to rely on their own powers. 





LONDON LARRIKINS. 


Pe attention in London is being now called, none 
: too soon, to the growth of street ruffianism, which has 
visibly increased during the last few years. We mean, of 
Course, that it has increased as compared with a few years 
before, not as a whole compared with, say, a hundred years 





ago,—the era of the Gordon Riots, which were merely an 


outbreak of violent rowdyism on a grand scale. The Gordon 
Riots would be impossible in the London of to-day because 
the means of stamping them out at the beginning are so 
efficient and overwhelming. But we cannot pride ourselves 
on the fact that the vicious classes which made those terrible 
riots have disappeared. Given the occasion, and supposing 
that our police were as useless as the watchmen of a century 
ago, and our authorities as stupid, and we might experience 
some very ugly scenes. The actors in these scenes would 
be the kind of persons specimens of whom have been 
appearing in large batches before the Magistrates, 
especially in certain districts of South London. The 
offensive person in question is usually young, often 
without a settled occupation, sometimes homeless, and always 
one who has received the real education of his life in the 
streets. Allowances are to be made for him, for his environ- 
ment has been bad from the start. Born of parents often 
drunken, still more often shiftless, inefficient, idle, and 
ignorant, the dwelling he has been reared in is usually a 
satire on the word “home,” he has known no discipline, no 
moral standard of life, he has never been taught the most 
elementary respect or consideration for others, his life is 
without any aim, no influence of a high and noble kind has 
ever been bronght to bear upon him. We are apt, it is true, 
to think of our elementary schools and our varied agencies, 
religious and moral, as bringing home to every one a 
definite moral discipline, but probably we overestimate 
the extent of their power. In a school of a thousand 
children it is almost inevitable that each child should 
be regarded as an “item” into whose brain certain 
facts are to be conveyed, and even that process ends at an 
early age, and the boy or girl is turned out to begin 
the real education of life in the London streets. We would 
not by any means underrate the hard, self-denying work of 
the teachers in our elementary schools, or ignore the fact that 
their work has a permanent elfect on the majority. But it is 
the vicious minority with which we have to do, a minority foul 
in body and mind, accustomed from early days to vile thoughts 
and expressions, sent adrift into the London world from homes 
in which no discipline of any kind exists; and we say that the 
slender school teaching exerts but a slight influence on the 
character of such. You cannot moralise people in masses, 
you must deal with them as separate persons, and the classes 
we speak of have rarely been dealt with in that way; for as 
soon as they launch out on the career of the street, they not 
only leave school behind, but they are generally also outside 
the moral and religious agencies which we think so abundant. 

We are so accustomed to talk in a very superficial way 
of something called Progress, that we insensibly slide into 
the belief that this progress is universal, extending to every 
human being. Nothing, however, can be more misleading, as 
we might easily reflect every time we think or hear of a crime. 
The criminal is not progressing; he is, for the time at least, 
going back. One of the very central ideas of the evolution 
doctrine is “reversion to a type,” and the idea is merely a 
generalisation of facts discovered in the world of life. Whole 
races of men on this planet have reverted or degenerated, 
have lost the faculties that lead men on to better lives, 
and have become victims of the deep-rooted propensities that 
tend to pull men down. Every kind of artificial civilisation 
which men have invented has, in process of time, tended to 
produce this type, and we cannot expect that the civilisation 
of London at this moment will be an exception to a world- 
wide rule. As soon as the degenerate or “ reverted” type has 
gained to such a degree (as in all the older civilisations) as to 
become a prevalent type, that civilisation has rotted to its 
roots, and has filled the world with the noisome pestilence of 
its decay. Most, if not all, of the old civilisations had no 
saving remedy within themselves to prevent that decay. We 
believe that in our civilisation lie powerful forces that will 
meet and ultimately overcome our social diseases; all social 
reformers, all Christian teachers and preachers, work on the 
assured basis of that belief, without whose inspiration we 
should certainly be unable to face the problems of a social 
order more complex than any of those known in the ancient 
world. How are we toapply our remedies to the phase of ugly, 
vicious life revealed in our huge Metropolis and in many 
another city besides? No more urgent task lies upon us 
than this. 

We must not assume that all the rough, valgar, rowdy men 
and youths of the London streets are morally on the same 
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plane. Most have the germs of criminal tendencies, but only | limits set to the protection of the birds are those of time, op 
in a minority of cases are these developed into the black flower | of place, transgressors can generally plead successfully that 


There are various gradations from the stupid, | though they knew the general provisions of the Acts, they 





of crime. | 


vulgar cad who can find no other use for his arms than to 
push or hit another person, and whose loud laugh proclaims 
his vacant mind, to the seasoned rough who is familiar to 
Magistrate and police. With the latter we do not concern 
ourselves here; inefficient though our penal system may be, 
we must leave him to its severity as a definite criminal. We 


are thinking of the young rowdy who is on the borderland of | 


crime, but whose misused energies may be saved and trained | 
‘injared if he strayed across the boundary, and were then 


for the service of the community. We must think of him 
seriously, and not as merely a harmless young fellow who, as 
has been suggested, only needs some pleasant recreation in 


the evenings to render him a model of youthful manhood. ' 


He is not a mere playful animal, for animals never play to 
wound or injure one another. ‘“ Man is never a mere animal,” 
said Coleridge in his “Table Talk”; “he is either moving 
upward to be an angel or downward to be a devil”; and not 
even the profound mind of Coleridge ever gave utterance to a 
deeper truth. We must treat the larrikin, therefore, as a serious 
case, we must think of him asa potential enemy of society, anda 
very dangerous one too. Yet we must not stamp him at the 
outset of his career with a criminal badge. We must recog- 


nise him as a sort of “degenerate” or “throw-back,” pro- | 
g p 


duced partly by unhappy agencies in our civilisation, which 
we are working to eradicate. What, then, we must ask our- 
selves, does such a person need to set him on the right path ? 


The answer is, sure:y, that he needs regular work, healthy | 
surroundings, and the vigorous, ceaseless discipline of the | 
Without entering into the | 


will and the moral nature. 
problem of the human will, we may say that, in general, | 


birdnesting. 


were ignorant that the area in which the bird was killed, or 
the eggs taken, was blessed with an extended close time; 
or, if this fails, the plea of not knowing the whereabonts of 
the county boundary can often be urged. On the coast of 
Norfolk, for instance, the close time for terns and plovers, 
and other shore fowl, has just been extended from August Ist 
to September Ist. In Cambridgeshire this extension has not 
been made. So that a Cambridgeshire gunner would feel 


prosecuted under a new Order for killing fowl which he might 
legally shoot a quarter of a mile to the south. The Acts them. 
selves are difficult to enforce; and with each fresh Order the 
objections raised are multiplied. Last year, for example, all 
shore-birds’ eggs were protected along a strip of coast some five 


' miles in length, and a watcher was employed by a local society 
_ to warn egg-robbers. 


There, one fine morning, appeared two 
soldiers, natives of the place, who had returned on furlough, 
and intended to revive the sentiments of home bya day’s 
They refused to desist, and when summoned 
made a highly effective defence. ‘They, who had just 
returned from Matabeleland, and had _ killed several 
Matabele ‘to speak to’ (ie, whom they could swear to 
have slain personally), were summoned for taking birds’ 


‘eggs under a law made behind their backs when they 


were fighting for their country.” Naturally, they were 
exonerated by the Bench, and looked upon as victims 
by their friends and relations, who were perfectly well 
aware how the law stood, but were delighted to encourage a 
damaging case. 

Genera! goodwill towards this kind of legislation cannot pre- 


we should always treat men as capable of exercising | 
moral choice; but that, in the case of those who are’ vent difficulties of this kind in particular cases, so long as the 
already perverted, and who are in imminent danger of | protected areas have different close times and different lists of 





“reversion” (if they are not already in its clutches), | 


we should so guide the moral choice as to “make it easy 


birds; but in Scotland a step has been taken in the direction of 
abolishing, so far as possible, the sources of confusion. Whether 


to do right and difficult to do wrong,’—to use a famous | the experiment will answer a few years’ trial will show. But the 


phrase of Mr. Gladstone's. 


Now we think the best means of solving this problem is 
that afforded by public labour colonies, to which the larrikin | 
might be committed by a police Magistrate. Land for such | 
colonies can easily be procured at the present time; there | 
are thousands of acres lying idle in Essex alone, where the | 
Salvation Army Colony at Hadleigh has demonstrated, to the 
satisfaction of many competent observers, what can be done 
for the reclamation of the wastrel, as well as by providing in- | 
dustry for the workless,—who so often tends to become the 
wastrel. To such a colony the street rough might be sent | 
for one, two, or three years, according as he became moralised 
and industrious under its discipline. That discipline would | 
be stern in the extreme at first, relaxing as conduct improved. | 
Food and living would be very plain but wholesome, so as to | 
build up the physical man; work would consist not only in 
the cultivation of the soil, but in the chief manual trades, 
and the aim of those who controlled the colony would be 
that each person should leave it a trained and capable 
worker. Carlyle’s gospel of work is not the universal 
solvent he thought it, but it is very largely the solvent 
in the cases we are considering,—work, thorough, honest, 
efficient, under the most rigid discipline. Shirking would be 
punished severely, more obvious dishonesty more severely 
still, But the severity would not be social revenge, it would 
be the severity that is stern in order to be truly kind. The 
persons we are thinking of are not capable of citizenship in 
their present state; to pretend that they are is to close our 
eyes to a grave evil. But they may be made capuble, and 
the way lies through a stern despotism imposed on them by 
society for their good. Would such colonies “ pay”? Not, 
perhaps, at first in the commercial sense. But in the higher 
social sense they would pay a thousandfold. Here is better 
work for some of our best politicians than anything they 
yeem to be at present thinking of. 





THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS IN SCOTLAND. 


ILD Birds’ Protection Acts, unlike “ muzzling orders,” 
are rather popular than otherwise. But their 
successful working, like that of the “muzzling orders,” is 


sadly hampered by the question of boundaries. Whether the ! This is largely due to the care with which the lists submitted 


scheme looks promising. The Secretary for Scotland has 


' addressed a circular letter to the conveners of County 


Councils, suggesting an arrangement by which the counties 
of Scotland shall be divided into two groups, of fifteen in the 
Northern district and eighteen in the Southern district. In 
each group the species protected and the form of protection 
would be identical in each county of the group, or so nearly 
identical as the circumstances of the district allowed. In 


| Ross-shire, for instance, there is now some objection raised 


to further preservation of the golden eagle, because these 
have become so numerous that they are no longer satisfied 
with mountain-hares, but have taken to killing lambs. But 
it is suggested that uniformity shall, so far as possible, be 
secured in each group, because “the larger the area is over 
which one uniform Order can be put in force, the less excuse 
there will be for any individual who bas not made himself 
acquainted with it.” The Act protecting all wild birds what- 
ever during the months from March to the end of August 
applies to the whole of the United Kingdom except 
the island of St. Kilda, where sea-fowl are the staple 
food of the people. But there are two other Acts, 
one enabling County Councils to obtain an Order from 
the Secretary of State for the protection of the eggs of 
birds, and a second for extending the close time for parti- 
cular birds. It is in respect to these Orders that the want 


of uniformity arises in Scotland. With the exception of an 
' extension of close time in Shetland, all the special Orders are 


for the protection of eggs; and in only three counties are the 
Orders so made identical. The Secretary for Scotland has 


‘therefore submitted a list of thirty-two species which need 
| special encouragement, both in the Northern and the Southern 


counties. To these are added a schedule of fifteen species 
which require protection in the North, either because that is the 
limit of their breeding ground, or because it is their main 
habitat, and a similar list of eleven other species in the South. 
The Orders to be applied for are supplementary to the Act 
preventing the killing of the birds during the breeding season. 
This means that their eggs are to be protected. But 
eighteen birds are to enjoy a complete or extended close time, 
as well as immunity from egg-robbers. The answers 
received from the local authorities have so far been 
very favourable to the proposals of Lord Balfour of Barleigh. 
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have been drawn up, in reference to the habits of the species 
named. Among the birds for whom special measures are 
asked in the North of Scotland are such species as the 
grey lag goose, the black-throated and red-throated divers, 
the golden and sea eagles, the osprey (in the whole kingdom), 
the kite, and the crested tit. This has reference partly to 
the sub-Arctic character of some of the birds which breed in 
the Highlands, At sea the divers or the grey geese can take 
wood care of themselves. But some of these birds, instead 
of going to the Far North to nest, move up into the Scotch 
mountains, and there nest by the high lochs and tarns, just 
as they do on the fjelds of Norway, or further north in 
Lapland. The young divers or the goslings of the grey 
voose are batched among the heather or on the rocky islands 
i these remote hills,and only move to the coast after they bave 
grown their feathers in autumn. The crested tit is a Northern 
bird, living mainly in the pine forests. It has no enemies and 
does no harm, and therefore falls naturally into the schedule of 
fully protected s pecies. But itis surprising, both as evidence 
of the decline of raptorial birds in Scotland and of the pro- 
gress of public opinion, that the hen-harrier is found in the list 
recommended for special protection, though not for exemption 
throughout the year. It has been killed off mainly by grouse 
preservers, being almost the most destructive of the Northern 
hawks. With the osprey, if the Scotch counties agree with 
the Scotch Secretary, the peregrine falcon, the buzzard, the 
chough, the kestrel, and all the owls will no longer have man 
among their enemies. The probable result will be that the 
peregrines and buzzards will increase greatly. At present, 
in spite of the protection given to them in the deer forests, 
both these birds are killed off remorselessly on the grouse 
moors, especially on those estates near the coast where the 
peregrine falcon prefers to nest. An account of how this is 
done, written largely from the keeper’s point of view, will be 
found in the Messrs. Kearton’s last book, “ With Nature and 
a Camera.” Their acquaintance, the keeper, goes out to shoot 
a peregrine on her nest with no more hesitation than an 
English keeper would exhibit if about to destroy a carrion 
crow. Buzzards suffer from trap, gun, and egg-stealing, 
as their nests are often made on the flat moors, and 
ire usually far less difficult to reach than those of the 
falcons. In the Southern district it is suggested that 
the raven shall be preserved. It is now a rare bird where 
formerly quite common; but in the North it remains suffi- 
ciently numerous not to require encouragement. The case of 
the chough is less hopeful. Buth in England and Scotland 
this bird seems to be gradually disappearing, partly from 
natural causes. Its haunts are the same as those of the jack- 
daw. Bat while the jackdaws increase in numbers, the 
chonghs diminish steadily. This 13 partly caused by the 
demand for their skins and eggs, but they are less well 
equipped for the struggle of life than the jackdaws which 
build on the same cliffs and have much the same habits, and 
the stronger species seem destined to supersede them. 

All the owls are included in the general amnesty, the tawny 
owl, which does kill game, being accorded the same privileges 
as the rest. The skylark is also among the favoured races, a 
position which it shares with the dipper and the common and 
Sandwich terns. The common tern is a plentiful bird 
on many parts of the Scotch coast. But its eggs vary 
so much in markings—perhaps more than those of any 
Species—that they are often undistinguishable from those 
ot the Sandwich tern, a scarce bird which it is desired to 
encourage. It is therefore suggested that both shall be 
protected. Most of the Orders now in force expire on 
December 31st, 1898. Those counties which approve of these 
proposals for uniformity have therefore the opportunity of 
making a fair start on the first day of the New Year, if they 
apply to be grouped with either division before that date. 
They would be well advised to do so, though mere protection 
of certain species will not necessarily ensure their increase. 
Other and aggressive birds, like the rook or the sparrow, may 
occupy the place of weaker races, consume their food, and 
destroy their eggs. The worst robbers of terns’ eggs, for 
tustance, are rooks and gulls. Other kinds may remain 
Stationary, even when exempt from the trap and gun, as has 
been proved in the case of the kestrel and woodpecker at 
Holkham. But protection is the first factor in the new 
order of things, and the balance of Nature can receive minor 
adjustments later. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





IDYLLS OF THE SEA.—II. THE SLAVER. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Ras Nungwe stood out boldly against the deep azure 
of the midnight sky, its rugged outlines softened and 
etherealised by the flood of molten light flowing from the 
rising moon. Within the velvety shadow which extended far 
to the north-westward from that bold headland lay our brig, 
a lonely, almost pathetic, object, with sails all vertical in the 
utter calm, and taut as boards with the drenching dew. The 
royals, peering above the enwrapping dark, gleamed silvery- 
white where the unintercepted moon-rays touched them, 
crowning the homely craft with a radiant halo of silver sheen. 
I stood alone in the silent gloom of the deck completely 
absorbed in the solemn beauty of the scene, and utterly 
unmindful for the present of the severe stress of our 
encompassing emergencies. After the fierce heat of the 
glowing day the caressing coolness of the hour was a 
pure delight, for, although not a breath lifted the down 
fringing the dog-vane suspended just above my head, there 
was a freshness in the atmosphere which belied the ther- 
mometer. A sound rippled along through the quiet, sending 
a responsive thrill over my scalp, as of an attuned nerve. 
Mellow and sustained, the clear call of the Muezzin from the 
minaret in Zanzibar Town had travelled this great distance, 
bearing its tremendous challenge, “ Allah ho Akbar!” 
Dropping all consonants on its way, only the open vowels 
persisted; but even so, none could mistake the words. 
Obedient even in sleep to the call of his faith, Sa’adi, our 
Suahili steward, turned upon his mat near the mainmast, and 
rising to his feet, with hands outstretched before him, began 
in low gutturals the majestic ritual of the Mussualmani, 
“ Bismillahi ’Rahmanni ’ Raheem.” 

Meanwhile, the swelling tide of moonlight had invaded 
the sombre area wherein we lay until the whole of the 
vessel was shining in purest light. Every rope, spar, and 
sail, shimmering in that wonderful luminosity, looked un- 
earthly, a phantom that the returning sun would dissipate 
with his workaday beams. Here and there on the deck, 
wherever a little shelter could be found from the soaking dew, 
lay figures in many an uneasy attitude, brokenly slumbering 
and muttering through the helpless delirium of fever. For 
all hands save the second mate, myself, two Malagasy, and 
two Arabs, were desperately sick. The poisonous malaria 
which crawls stealthily to the Zanzibar anchorage out of the 
foulness of that most filthy town, aided by the treacherous 
exhalations from the soil everywhere, had stricken them down, 
and their only hope of recovery seemed to lie in escape from that 
dangerous vicinity. Therefore, but principally because of our 
affection for our suffering skipper, with his wife and child 
all tossing in delirium, we had dared to get under weigh 
and proceed to sea in such a plight. But now, relieved by 
my careful brother oflicer, 1 went below, knowing from painful 
experience that, stifling as the air might be dowa in my berth, 
it was far safer than on deck. 


I awoke streaming as if in the sudatorium of a Hammam, 
and after a careful rub down and complete change of rig, 
returned on deck to relieve my faithful partner. A small air 
from the African land was just lifting the lighter sails, and 
making a pleasant little ripple warble alongside. One of the 
Malagasy, a docile Betsimasaraka, came to the wheel, neces- 
sitating a careful watch over his well-meant but generally 
misdirected efforts on my part, since the duty was as yet 
strange to him. Still, I had leisure to take my fill of 
admiring wonder at the completely changed scene. We now 
sailed on a sea of silver, the moon being almost vertical. 
Ont of that radiant level rose the dark battlements of the 
great island, its clear-cut outlines in sharp contrast to the 
pellucid sky. Far abead loomed the misty mass of Pemba, 
and on the left a long, low streak of gloom, lit up here and 
there by gleaming stretches of shining sand, showed the 
proximity of Africa, ancient land of mystery. A subdued 
murmur, like that of a shell, but with an occasional swell 
therein, was rather suggested than heard, so unceasing was 
its deep monotone, the unresting roll of the Indian Ocean 
upon those lonely shores. At no great distance from us 
a snowy feather occasionally showed itself where the 





slumbering sea was momentarily ruffled in its regular 
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roll by an outlying spur of coral close to the surface. In 
striking contrast to those bright gleams the black blotch made 
by some toiling fisherman’s small canoe showed up against 
the bright waters like a patch of rock. Presently, out of 
the misty environs of a small island to leeward came the faint 
but unmistakable sound of oars strenuously worked. The 
night-glasses revealed the sinister shape of a dhow heading 
toward us, a foam-wreath sparkling at her bows as if she was 
going at a great rate. ‘More slaves,” I thought bitterly, for 
night-navigation is not favoured by Arabs except upon ex- 
cursions that do not bear the light well. Fervently I hoped 
that some of my countrymen were lying hidden near enough 
to stop those incarnate devils on their infernal errand. 
Forgetting all else, I strained my eyes through the glasses 
at the swiftly approaching dhow. The course he was 
making would bring him closely past us, and eventu- 
ally land him at the extreme northern end of Zan- 
zibar Island. Hoping against hope, I swept the horizon 
earnestly with the glasses, my gaze lingering for long 
in the direction where lay the guardship with five 
hundred eager fellows on board ready to take any risk to 
stop such a villainous craft as was now befouling the sea- 
scape, did they but know of her presence. I had nearly 
given up all hope, when to my intense delight I saw coming 
in our direction from Pemba a tiny cloud of black smoke. 
Hardly knowing how to contain myself, I rushed below, found 
a rocket, and leaning it against the rail, touched it off. With 
a hiss like a bursting steampipe it soared aloft, scaring my 
poor Malagasy helmsman almost into a fit, and bursting at a 
splendid height into five blazing stars, an imperative call to any 
cruising naval launch near. The flying slaver never swerved or 
halted. On the contrary, she was evidently adding to her speed. 
But to my satisfaction the small black thread of smoke ahead 
now showed a lurid glow running through it. Doubtless 
they had grasped the intention of my signal, and were 
making their little craft do her best to obey it. Within a 
cable’s length the dhow passed our stern, her straining crew 
yelling curses at us in melliflaous Suahili. Pitiful, indeed, 
would have been our case could those merciless flesh-hunters 
then have had their will of us. But with double-banked 
sweeps they strove to gain the shore, scenting the pursuers 
they could not see. Nearer drew the trailing smoke-wreath 

until beneath it I could discern the slender shape of a steam 
launch. And then I rejoiced to see her change her course 
s0 as to cut off the dhow ere she could reach the 
objective her crew were straining every sinew to attain. 
Breathlessly I watched the mancnvre, disregarding 
the unwelcome failure of the gentle breeze that again 
left us motionless. At last there was a flash from the 
launch’s bow, followed by a sullen boom, the sweetest sound 
imaginable to my hungry ears. Another flash, and then the 
bright foam faded from the dhow’s sides, showing that they 
had ceased their efforts to escape. A short silence ensued, 
followed bya faint rattle of small-arm fire. Although the 
grey light of dawn was now displacing the almost blue-black 

of the night sky, the two craft were so far away that I could 
not see how my brethren were faring, but almost uncon- 
sciously I breathed a prayer for their success. Then, in 
gorgeous array of green and purple and gold, conquering 
daylight rushed across the sky, paling the bright moon and 
quenching the sweet stars in the ineffable glory of a new 
morn. All the beauties of the adjacent shores sprang 
into sight, completing the splendid picture. But, best 

of all, over that devilish dhow now floated the white-and- 

red folds of St. George’s Cross, whose appearance any- 

where always gives an Englishman an accelerated heart-beat. 

How much more, then, when it is seen sheltering those 

who were lost, helpless, and hopeless slaves. Before long the 

dhow was taken in tow by the launch, which headed toward 

us. Iran up the old Red ensign, dipping it gaily in salute to 

the victors in so noble a cause. As she passed close under 

our stern the officer in charge, waving his cap, shouted: 

“Many thanks, Sir, for your signal. We should certainly 

have missed the prize without it. She has one hundred and | 
fifteen slaves on board, all ages and both sexes packed like 

sardines ina tin. Itisa splendid haul. Good bye, Sir, and 

a most pleasant passage to you.” I would have answered | 
him in many words but something choked my utterance, and 

I could only wave my hand in hearty farewell. I could not 

help a feeling of satisfaction as I noted several prone figures 

on the dhow’s deck with crimson stains on their dingy white 





garments. There are times when the Mosaic law seems to all 
of us the only satisfying adjustment of rewards, 

Of the long days that followed before we finally cleared 
those sultry shores, days of anxiety and nights of constant 
care, much could be told did space permit. One by one the 
haggard quinine -saturated invalids resumed their watch 
wistfully seeking to help, but so weak that their faltering 
steps failed them oftentimes. But gradually they gathered 
strength until by the time that Zanzibar had faded below 
the blue horizon every one mustered at watch-changing, ang 
our little company remained complete.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frank T. Buutey, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
tee eee 
SACERDOTALISM. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The Spectator reached me too late to reply to my critics 
in your issue of August 20th. Mr. Ludlow thinks my letter 
“very valuable as showing the curious one-sidedness of the 
school to which I belong.” I respectfully submit that it jg 
Mr. Ludlow’s doctrine which is open to the charge of “one. 
sidedness.” His reference to the “ one mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus,” is entirely irrelevant. “To 
go straight to God through Christ is,” as Mr. Ludlow says, 
“the height and, to those who have felt it, the necessity of 
faith.” But the straightest way to God is the way of God’s 
own appointment, whatever that may be. The Syrian leper 
reasoned exactly like Mr. Ludlow. When the prophet bade 
him go and wash seven times in Jordan, Naaman “turned 
away ina rage,” andexclaimed: “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? 
May I not wash in them and be clean?” Why make a long 
journey, first to Samaria, and then another journey of thirty 
miles to the Jordan, if washing in a river could make him 
clean ? He wished, like Mr. Ludlow, “to go straight to God” in 
his own way without using the ordained means. Bat if he 
had tried the experiment, he would have found that his own 
way, instead of leading him “straight to God,” would have 
led him straight away from God. Mr. Ludlow says that to 
have recourse to means, when “Christ is the light of the 
world,” is to say that “we need a candle to see the sun.” St. 
Paul, to whom Mr. Ludlow appeals, has told us that, on the 
contrary, “now we see through a glass darkly,” not “face to 
face.” The fact is that Mr. Ludlow, do what he may, cannot 
get away from the use of means. How does he propose “to 
go straight to God”? By private prayer? But what is 
private prayer but one kind of means? God is omniscient: 
why should Mr. Ludlow pray to Him? Does Mr. Ludlow 
ever take part in public worship? But that is another kind 
of means. Does he pray for any one dear tohim? Why 
should he, since the person prayed for can go “straight to 
God”? In short, private prayer, and public worship, and 
sacraments, and other means of grace are all superfluous on 
Mr. Ludlow’s logic. His letter is, in fact, an indictment of 
the whole Christian scheme. Why did not God write His 
message to mankind in characters of light upon the sky, so 
that all men might read and understand it? Away with the 
Bible, with all Church ordinances, with missions to the 
heathen, since every man can “go straight to God.” 

I take a more modest view of my relation to the God who 
made me. Enough for me that God has appointed certain 
means for the bestowal of his gifts; and I believe that I “go 
straight to God” through the use of those means. When I 
ask, in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
I do not expect manna from on high or miraculous multiplica- 
tion of loaves to satisfy my needs. I expect my prayer to be 
answered by my use of the means which God has provided 
for the purpose. “Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights,” but 
through numberless intermediate agencies, alike in the king- 





dom of Nature and of grace. “The schoo! to which I belong ” 
is thus the school of the Bible, of historical Christianity, and 
of God’s will as revealed in the providential government of the 
universe. 

“H. F. M.'s” letter gives a definition of “sacerdotalism 
which does not, as far as I know, correspond with the doctri? 
of any Church in Christendom. It is trne that sacerdotali9 
implies “the official possession, by an outwardly ordand 
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ministry, of powers quite independent of the personal 


character or influence of the possessor.” And that is the 
doctrine which runs through the Bible. St. Paul calls 
Christian ministers “ambassadors,” and the validity of an 
ambassador’s acts is quite independent of his character and 
personal influence. Personal worthiness is one thing; 
oficial position is quite another. But the question in dispute 
is the doctrine of the Church of England, and I refer 
“HL F.M.” tothe twenty-sixth Article of Religion. Your corre- 
spondent holds, apparently without knowing it, the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of “intention” in its extremest form. He 
js wrong, however, in supposing that ministerial acts are 
believed by any class of “sacerdotalists” to “operate, not 
spiritually—i.e., consciously through the will.” Even our 
Lord’s powers were barred by unbelief. 

But it is impossible to discuss so large a question within 
the necessarily limited space of your columns, and my share 
in the controversy must end with this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

August 22nd. Matcoum MacCo.ut. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

[To THE EprTor oF THE ‘*SprcrarTor,” | 
Stn.—In the midst of the exasperated criticisms levelled 
against the Government by friend and foe alike in the present 
juncture of affairs in China, it is not uninteresting to recall 
some opinions once expressed by a distinguished member of 
some Op Db 
the present Opposition. In his “ Life of Cobden” (1881) Mr. 
John Morley, referring to the pamphlet entitled “ Russia,” 
which Cobden published in 1836, wrote as follows :— 

“With Russia we were then, as twenty years later and forty 
years later, and, as perhaps some reader of the next generation 
may write on the margin of this page, possibly sixty years later, 
urged with passionate imprecations to go to war in defence of 
European law, the balance of power, and the security of British 
interests. (Cobden argued) that no step in the progress of 
improvement, and the advance of civilisation, can be inimical to 
the interests or the welfare of Great Britain. What advantage 
can it be to us, a commercial and manufacturing people, that 
countries...... should be retained in a condition which 
hinders their inhabitants from ....,.. extracting a wealth 
from the soil which would enable them to purchase the products 
of Western lands, and so from changing their poverty-stricken 
squalor for the manifold enjoyment of their share of all the 
products of natural resource and human ingenuity? ..... The 
Russo-maniac ideas of Russian power are demonstrably absurd. 
With certain slight modifications, Cobden’s demonstration of 
their absurdity remains as valid now as it was forty years ago.” — 
(Vol. L., pp. 101-3.) 

This was written of the affairs of the Near East, not, it is 
true, of the Far East; but nomine mutato de illis fabula 
narratur.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Heatherwood, Ascot, August 22nd. REGINALD Lucas. 
g 





RUSSIAN INFALLIBILITY. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “Specrator.”’] . 
Sir,—“Diplomatic failure” is a phrase which, according to 
some of the patriotic critics of the Government, is exclusively 
English, and untranslatable. Our policy in the Far East, it 
is dinned into our ears day after day, has been a uniform 
failure, that of Russia an unqualified success. Now, while it 
18 not the function of any one outside the Cabinet to defend 
their very mysterious policy, it may be said that this popular 
view of recent diplomatic history somewhat overestimates 
Russian skill. The word “ Corea,” for instance, has scarcely 
been mentioned lately in Far Eastern politics; yet, can the 
annals of the diplomacy of Lord Salisbury or of any other 
British Foreign Minister show such a record of complete 
failure as is embodied in Russia’s Corean Treaty with Japan ? 
For three years her minions have been intriguing for all they 
were worth to secure the mastery in that country, only to 
encounter complete disaster. ‘Ob,’ but it is said, ‘that was a 
very smart move on Russia’s part, intended to conciliate Japan.’ 
It never struck any of Lord Salisbury’s critics that some ot his 
“graceful concessions” to France might have had the same 
conciliatory tendency. It was in Corea, too, that Russia 
vainly endeavoured to supplant Mr. McLeavy Brown by a 
Rassian Financial Adviser to the Corean Government. 
Another forgotten incident is that country’s prodigious 
efforts to secure the dismissal of British engineers on North 
Chinese railways,—efforts which were so formidable that the 
officials were constrained to appeal to England for support. 
The support was given, and another Russian scheme fell 
through. Then, though successful in preventing a British 





Government loan, M. Pavloff failed to secure it for the 
Russian-Chinese Bank, and had to see it concluded by the 
Anglo-German syndicate. In spite of all her efforts, Russia 
has not seriously damaged our interests in Northern China, 
and her failure is that of an energetic campaign. Our principal 
failure—to prevent the Russian acquisition of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan—was the failure in effect of a mild protest, unsup- 
ported by force; while our successes—W ei-hai-wei, Kowloon, 
the Yangtse understanding, &c.—aresurely quiteascreditableto 
us asare Russia’s to her, if there be credit in successful filching 
from a helplessinvalid. Russia, we are also told, is dominant 
at Pekin at the present moment. How much does that 
signify? She dominated at Constantinople a year or so 
back. Now the position is held by Germany. In the course 
of time it will doubtless revert to the old love, England. At 
the moment we do not, it is true, stand ia a very pleasant 
position. But the British Empire was not built up upon, and 
does not owe its strength to, positions on the diplomatic 
chessboard. Russia may intrigue, Germany sneer, and 
France talk a great deal about vast expeditions, but we are 
likely to carry out our destiny in the old blundering way, the 
way which has brought us our World-Empire.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Vivian CARTER. 





THE CHARM OF THE STUARTS. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Sin,—The essayist who handles this theme in the Spectator of 
August 20 remarks: “ Very possibly the Celtic strain in their 
blood was not so large as the Teutonic.” Where is the Celtic 
strain in the Steart blood? The Royal Stuarts are a cadet 
branch of the Anglo-Norman FitzAlans, Earls of Arundel. 
Their crown, of course, came through the daughter of Robert 
Bruce (of Norman blood in the main line). Elizabeth 
Muir of Rowallan, the very irregular ancestress of the 
Royal Stuarte, was not Celtic. The wives of the Royal 
Stuarts, Jane Beaufort, Margaret Tudor, Anne of Den- 
mark, Mary of Modena, Maria Clementina Sobieska, and 
so on, were not Celtic. A family less Celtic than the 
Stuarts of the direct line can scarcely be found. We do not 
eall Oliver Cromwell a Celt, or Celtic, because he, too, was 
a Stuart in the female line. The notion of a traceable drop 
of the Celt in the Stuarts is derived from the fable of Banquo. 
How, then, can “the Celt be the prominent partner in the 
Stuart character”? By association? The Stuarts, till 
James VI. and I, were in perpetual conflict with the Celts, 
who deliberately described themselves (in the Treaty of 
Ardtornish, if I remember rightly) as “the auld enemies of 
Scotland.” There was no alliance of Stuarts, as such, and 
Celts against English till the cause of Charles I. became 
clearly the losing cause. Then, for good reasons of various 
kinds, the Celts, except the Campbells and Mackays, generally 
adopted the Stuart cause. It is notorious that James I. of 
England found in England the survival of English servility 
to the Tudors, with their “ divine right,” as, in Scotland, he 
found nothing but resistance from nobles, clergy, and people. 
He was no Celt, and still less was his son, though described 
as “too much of a Celt to rale Englishmen.” “Charming,” 
or quite the reverse, as you please, the Stuarts were no 
more Celtic than Mr. Bright. The truth is, as to ‘ charm,” 
that many of the Stuarts had grace, beauty, and bad luck, 
like Queen Mary, James III. of Scotland, James II. of 
England, and “ James the Last; ” while others, like James IV. 
of Scotland, James V., and Prince Charles, had good looks, 
and recklessness, or had gaiety, like James LV., James V., 
and Charles IJ. All were always on the losing side, and these 
things make their attraction. The Celts have no more to do 
with it than the Basqnes, for even the poetry of the lost cause 
is almost. entirely Lowland Scots, the Gaelic poetry of the 
theme being quite unknown to the English, and not entering 
into their sentiments, though, as poetry, well worthy of 
attention.—I am, Sir, Xc., A. LANa. 

Danesfort, Killarney, Avgust 21st. 

‘The Stuarts were descended from David I. of Scotland, 
and through him from all the earlier Scotch Kings, in 
whom there was surely no lack of Celtic blood. Our 
point was that this Celtic strain in the Royal house of 
Scotland came to the front in the Stuarts, or to put it in 
another way, that Charles I. and his descendants reverted 
to the Celtic type. We did not, of course, suppose that the 
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Stuarts, in the direct male line, were anything but Anglo- 
Norman.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rue Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—In your interesting article on the Stewarts in the 
Spectator of August 20th—I prefer to spell their name in the 
earlier Scotch way before French influence altered it—you 
have omitted one or two strong characteristics which added 
to “the enchantment whereby men are bewitched.” First, 
they were a race of brave men, and Mary was as high-spirited 
as any of them; even James VI. and I., though always 
nervous from the tragedy that preceded his birth, was not 
contemptible in this respect. Then they were lovers of art and 
often themselves artists; the first James was a poet; in 
Scotland they introduced the beautiful style of architecture 
which has become national; in England Inigo Jones and 
Wren were their favoured architects; James may have been 
“odious and disgusting,” but he could admire a jewel and 
build a Theobalds; if Charles I. had lived we should have had 
the noblest palace and picture-gallery in the world; and the 
world of art owes them much. And (for I must not detain 
your readers) they were “fluent speakers and writers, easy of 
access, affable, quick at jest or repartee, and had all the 
graceful qualities which win the love, if not the confidence, of 
the masses.” 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add a curious instance of the 
lasting strength of the devotion to them in Scotland. My 
grandfather was instrumental in obtaining the repeal of the 
Act forbidding the wearing of the Highland dress, somewhere, 
if I remember right, about the end of the last century; he 
was the first to wear it, and travelled in it through Scotland ; 
as he was changing horses at the little Perthshire village of 
Logierait he observed the people gathering and whispering 
together, and presently one old man drew him aside and said : 
“If you’re come about the guid old cause, there are one 
handred guid men within sound of the bell of Logierait.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., J.S. 8. 





TWO RING STORIES. 

{To THe EpiToR OF THE ** SpPEcTaTOR.”} 
S1r,—The story of the ring in the Spectator of August 13th, 
which I have just read, induces me to send you two little ring 
reminiscences of auld lang syne when I was young, if not 
warm or wise. In the summer of 1850 I happened to be at 
Chamounix. The day after my arrival I started on one of the 
usual Mont Blanc excursions, in the course of which I visited the 
Mer de Glace and came to a very wide crevasse, the blue walls 
of which rose above the rush of waters far below the icetield. 
Lying on the brink, I craned my head to look down on the 
awful gulf. It was a broiling bot day, and I was wearing a 
flannel shirt with a silk handkerchief round my neck circled 
by an old cameo-ring, and I was peering into the depths 
when some bright object fell with a metallic tinkle into 
the groove. I put my hand to my throat; the neckerchief 
‘was loose and the ring was gone! The guide told me the 
crevasse was many hundreds of feet deep, and that the 
torrent we heard flowed below the glacier into a tributary 
of the brawling Arve. Nearly three years afterwards I 
was at Chamounix again, and I saw in a shop window 
a bowl containing various curios, among which was a 
battered ring, that put me in mind of my ancient trinket, 
and, entering the shop, I asked for the bow], and I recognised 
the cameo quite defaced, the hollow setting sadly battered, 
the ring, in fact, that had disappeared in the crevasse of the Mer 
de Glace. The woman said that it had been found the year 
before in a pool at the foot of the Mer de Glace by a boy who 
was looking for polished pebbles. She was very glad to sell 
it for £2, which I was very glad to give. On the march from 
old fort to the Alma in September, 1854, one of the baggage 
carts broke down, and the alava on which I had stowed 
my poor portmanteau was unloaded on the Steppe and 
appropriated to carry the ammunitions with which the 
disabled waggon had been charged. I never saw the 
portmanteau or any of its contents again. My cameo-ring 
with the old Roman setting is now probably a Cossack 
heirloom ! 

Now for my second ring story. At the close of the battle 
of the Tchernaya I was riding from the bridge towards our 
camp when a Zonave offered me a hage gold signet-ring 
which he had taken off the finger of a Russian officer. 
Ineed not mention how he had obtained it, but I bought 








the ring as a memento of the day. It bore a massive 
shield with a coat-of-arms, and a _ coronet with 
the letter “Z.” I wore it occasionally on my forefinger 
as a signet-ring, and the likeness of it is to be geen 
in an engraving from a photograph, which adorns one of my 
books. When I attended the Coronation of the Czar in 
1856 Count ——, adjoint of the Minister of Finland, to 
whom I told the story of the ring, took an impression of 
the seal, and discovered that the ring belonged to a Colonel 
whose widow, an English lady who had been a Miss Hope of 
the Commandery of Worcester, was then living at her country 
seat some distance from Moscow. I sent the lady the ring 
with a few lines to say how fortunate I esteemed myself tc 
be the means of restoring her a souvenir of her gallant hus. 
band. Before I left Moscow my fair countrywoman brought 
me the ring, and with many thanks asked me to keep what 
was painfully associated with the memory of one whom she 
could never forget. I was not destined to keep it long. The 
following year I was on my way to Sir Colin Campbell's 
camp, and whilst the ‘Nubia’ was coaling at Aden, Mr. 
Stewart Muirhead, of the 7th Hussars, and I were lodged 
in a sort of cave for the night. It was intensely hot, and my 
companion, who was a confirmed sybarite, hired a Somali 
Arab to fan him to keep the mosquitoes away whilst he 
slept. I reposed on an adjoining couch, and when I woke in 
the morning the ring which I wore on my finger was gone! 
The hotel was turned inside out, the police were summoned, 
all the Somali boys in Aden were driven like a flock of sheep 
into the yard, where their wool was closely searched and their 
scanty clothing minutely examined; but though I offered 
egregious ransom, the P. and O. ‘Nubia’ sailed that day 
with me for Calcutta, disconsolate and ringless! I have 
still another ring story to narrate, but I cannot venture tc 
ask for more of your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiram Howarp RwssE.t. © 


Longueville, Mallow, Co. Cork, August 22nd. 





THE ROMANCE OF A RING. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ Specraror.”’ ] 
S1r,—Some time ago you admitted, I think, the subject of 
“Coincidences ” to your correspondence columns, and, if you 
care to reopen the subject, the following story may be of 
interest. Many years ago, when at Oxford, my father gave 
me as an heirloom a ring presented to him by an old 
friend, and bearing an inscription stating that it contained 
the hair of the Duke of Wellington. This ring I gave to 
my wife on our marriage in 1876. In October, 1879, wher 
we were on a visit to Mr. W. Arkwright, of Sutton Scars- 
dale, my wife felt the ring slip off her finger at the dinner- 
table, and, although careful search was made, nothing more 
was seen or heard of it for eighteen years, so far as we 
were concerned. At the commencement of this year, bow- 
ever, my wife received a letter from her half-sister (Mrs. 
Hodge) in New Zealand, which stated incidentally that a 
chureh in which she was interested out there had received 
unexpected help some years ago from a curious source. 
Her sister (Miss White) had sent out from England at her 
request some gloves purchased at Bides, and on trying on a 
pair of these gloves she, to her astonishment, found 
inside one of them a ring containing the hair of the Duke oj 
Wellington, which had evidently been drawn off the finger 
unconsciously by some one trying on the glove at Bides 
Unable to find the owner of the ring and not hiking 
to keep it, Mrs. Hodge thought it would be a fair thing 
to sell it and apply the proceeds to the church fand 
She did so, and the purchaser was a Mr. Frank Arl- 
wright, of Overton, Marston, New Zealand, whose grand- 
mother had given the ring to my father, and who has 
most kindly replaced it in my possession. Now, Sir, here 
are a series of coincidences which are only likely to happen 
once in a lifetime. That of all the thousands of people who 
purchase gloves my wife’s half-sister should have lighted upon 
this particular pair, and unknown to herself and to Bides 
should have sent out this ring in them to her sister in the 
Antipodes, and that thee it should bave been recovered in 
the house of a cousin of the Mr. Arkwright in whose house 
it had been lost eighteen years ago, surely goes to show 
that sometimes, at any rate, truth is stranger than fiction 
As a minor coincidence I may, perbaps, mention that the 
letter which, by the merest chance, happened to mention the 
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finding of the ring was dated from Wellington, in New 
Zealand.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. HumBre-Crorts, 
Waldron Rectory, Sussex, August 22nd. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S THEOLOGY. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—Now that Mr. Gladstone’s name is so much before the 
world it may be timely to make some remarks arising from 
what has been recently reported respecting his view of 
Matthew Arnold’s much-debated definition of the Godhead. 

Mr. Tollemache, in his interesting “Talks with Mr. Glad- 
stone,” tells us that his friend “‘seemed to dissent from that 
definition,” but he does not say why. The dissent does not 
appear to have been at all vehement, or like that which, on 
another occasion, provoked the censure of “sheer nonsense.” 
But it is not, I think, unlikely that some such judgment may 
have been in Mr. Gladstone’s mind. “ God is the Eternal not 
ourselves that [or which] makes for righteousness.” May not 
Mr. Gladstone, with many others, have taken this to mean 
that God is to be regagded not as a person but as a kind of 
self-originating moral power,—“ a stream of [moral] tendency” 
which, without guidance by mind or exercise of will, calls 
forth righteousness automatically as the rain does verdure 
or the sun blossom? Whether or not there is a Creator—an 
intelligent Being, a supernatural Author—to whom this agency 
owes existence is presumed by that popular view to be left 
by Arnold as, at best, an open question. He is supposed 
to imply that the utmost which map, with all his searchings, 
can find out is that such an agency—not agent—there actually 
is, but that its source as good is not less inscrutable than is 
confessedly the origin of evil. He is conceived to intimate 
that if we must have a God this thing is all that we can in 
any way obtain. It is imagined that he assumes a principle 
which would require us to transpose such representations as 
“God is light” or “God is love” into “ Light is God” and 
“Love is God,” and so introduce into our theology a complete 
polytheism of divine attributes,—“ gods many and lords 
many” indeed. Mr. Gladstone might have been expected to 
treat these notions much more severely than he seems to have 
done, and to have branded them as “sheer nonsense.” 


Such an interpretation of the dictum is, no doubt, due to 
Arnold’s having used “that ” or “ which ” for his relative pro- 
noun instead of the one pertaining to persons alone, and I will 
endeavour to show that in so doing he spoke in strict accord- 
ance with the Catholic Creed. But I will take the words in 
question in their order. 

“The Eternal,’—this, like the “art in heaven” of 
the Lord’s Prayer, lifts the thought at once into the 
sphere and state of which it is written that there and 
then “time shall be no longer.” It carries us into the 
all-embracing “Now” of an eye and a mind to which past, 
present, and future are equally and simultaneously open. 
“The Eternal,” no doubt, is only an adjective, and might be 
translated by 7d dsaviov as well as by ¢ désavios, but, like “the 
Almighty,” it is an elliptic adjective which not poetry alone 
but the purest prose does not hesitate to admit for designat- 
ing the very God. 

“ Not ourselves” are words which, in their context, have 
a singularly evangelical significance. A caution may be 
read in them alike against panthcis‘ic philosophy and 
Pelagian heresy—an emphatic assertion of the fundamental 
verity, upon which all essentially Gospel teaching lays the 
utmost stress, that fallen man cannot of himself work out and 
establish a true righteousness—a confession that for that gift 
he can look only to the grace of “ the Eternal.” 

The “that” or the “which” is responsible, as I believe, 
for the whole misunderstanding. Now the divine names 
are repeatedly followed in the English Bible, by what 
may be called the indefinite relative. The example most 

ready at hand is in the Lord’s Prayer,—“Our Father 
which.” Substitute in Arnold’s definition a synonym for 
“the Eternal.” Read instead “the Godhead,” or, better 
for my argument, “the Trinity,” a name purely of Church 
coinage. The personal relative is never applied to either 
of those designations, and to the latter, in particular, no 
one will maintain that it ought to be applied on the 
demand of unexceptionable orthodoxy. It may fairly be 
argued that if s> applied it would put too much, if not entirely, 
out of sight the triad of the Christian Godhead, and, by 
unduly pressing its unity into notice, would give a Sabellian 











taint to the title expressly designed to deny that heresy, the 
doctrine of the Unity being sufficiently preserved by the 
singular verb “makes.” Therefore, as guarding “the 
Eternal” against that taint, “that” or “which” seems pre- 
ferable to “who” for its relative. 

On the words “males for righteousness” it may be 
enough to observe that, while they recognise the end 
and aim of God’s working “for us men and for our 
salvation,” they imply that His purpose can be, and 
is, frustrated, and so are calculated to remind us of our 
responsibility for the part we bear in hindering Him. At the 
same time, they may fairly suggest the assurance that 
righteousness being so supremely His work, must in the 
end prevail over all opposition, so that peace, quietness, 
and assurance shall be, as He is, eternal. 

In offering this vindication I believe that I am simply doing 
anact of justice. In Mr. Tollemache’s reminiscences he bears 
this testimony to Arnold: “ He clang to the Church as the 
symbol of his spiritual life; he was less of a Theist and more 
of a Christian,” meaning perhaps, than the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, to whom he likens him. Mr. Gladstone then says : 
“T understand that Matthew Arnold considered himself so 
far an Anglican as to take part in the discussions at Sion 
College ;” to which “T.” rejoins: “I know that he used 
to take the Sacrament.” Thus much, Sir, I also know, 
and although I have no concord with pure Arnoldism in 
either of its three forms, but am an old-fashioned High 
Churchman, I must express my conviction that Matthew was 
much too honest and true a man to join in the Eucharistic 
worship and “Communion” of the Anglican Church if he 
believed God to be nothing more than “a stream of moral 
tendency which, &c.,’—in other words, if by his definition 
he intended to cast so much as a doubt upon the personality 
of “the Eternal that makes for righteousness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. E. Kemper. 








POETRY. 


IN ARCADY. 


Nor a movement, not a murmur in the wind; 
Not a bird-note, not a whisper in the air; 
Not a fancy, not a feeling in the mind, 
But the one thought, “It is very, very fair.” 





And the perfume, what a perfume, of the pine! 
And the azure, what an azure, there below, 
Where the waters in a long and creamy line 
Come in wavelets! Ah, the Ocean has its snow. 


Oh, the beauty of the downward-dropping rills, 
As they fell, or seem to fall, without a sound ! 

The enchantment, old enchantment, of the hills, 
With the mystery of silence all around! 


As if Spirits of the mountain and the deep, 
Fancy’s loveliest creations, still were there, 

Who might wake up any moment from their sleep, 
Nymph and Naiad, beauty’s semblance, yet more fair = 


Something dearer than the stillness of the wood ; 
Something iivelier than the radiance of the green ; 
Who might teach us in a voice we understood, 
That a heart is there in Nature, though unseen : 


That a mother’s heart is beating in her grace; 
She hath wisdom, she is wonderfully wise; 
There is purpose in each wrinkle of her cheek ; 
Love is lurking in the glances of her eyes. 


And the wildness has departed from her life; 
Peace is shining on her battlefields of old; 

Here the mountain tells of earthquake and of strife; 
There the valley has its cornfield, and its gold. 


So we lingered, till the landscape seemed to blend 
With the golden haze of sunset far away: 

And we knew not the beginning from the end: 
All was passing with the passing of the day. 


All was passing, yet it cometh oft again 
In the evening, like a well-beloved guest, 
That remembrance of a beauty without stain, 
Of a world just for a moment at its best. 
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Not a movement, not a murmur in the wind! 
Not a bird-note, not a whisper in the air! 
But engraven as a picture on the mind 


Still I see it. It was very, very fair. ‘i 








OOKS. 
B JO K 

THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS.* 
In his work on the minor Prophets, Professor Smith has 
attempted one of the most difficult feats in authorship. He 
writes in the same volume for two classes of readers,—and for 
readers habitually intolerant of each others’ tastes and needs. 
The introductions and notes are intended for scholars, the 
expository chapters for the general public. As his views 
regarding prophecy differ from those common among English 
Christians, it would have been wiser, in our judgment, had the 
author addressed himself in the first instance to scholars, 
before taking the general public into his confidence. Little 
has been written, by scholars and for scholars, on the minor 
Prophets, and such a commentary from the pen of Professor 
Smith would have been welcome. This criticism on the plan 
of the volume will perhaps appear a counsel of perfection at 
a time when the general public shows itself so little disposed 
to accept the verdict of scholars on Biblical questions, and 
insists on using its own untrained judgment on the largest as 
well as on the smallest matters. The force of our objection is 
likewise weakened by the skilful manner in which the author 
has acquitted himself of his double task. The notes can be 
understood by Hebrew scholars only; but the introductions 
are so pleasantly and lucidly written that the layman will 
gather from them without difficulty the general principles of 
the New Criticism. They willalso give him a glimpse into the 
workshop of a Biblical critic of the modern school which may 
abate certain prejudices; for there are still those who look 
upon the Biblical critic with the same feelings of suspicion 
and dread, as the wizard in his darkened chamber was once 
regarded. The daylight comes in freely into Professor 
Smith’s workshop. He frankly avows his method, which is to 
apply to the history of Israel those principles of historical 
criticism which have yielded such satisfactory results when 
applied to the records of Greece and Rome and of medixval 
Europe. His historical study of the minor Prophets has 
led him to the conclusion that wrong dates have been assigned 
to certain prophecies, and that others are made up of frag- 
ments composed at different periods and by different authors. 
For some of these conclusions the reasons given are so 
forcible, and the agreement of competent scholars is so 
general, that people who are open to conviction in such 
matters will accept them. For others the arguments are 
much weaker, and as scholars still are much divided, the 
traditional view may be allowed in the meantime to retain its 
place. To this Professor Smith would, we imagine, offer no 
objection—in some cases he suspends his judgment—but he 
emphatically claims that the long travail of Old Testament 
criticism has brought us nearer to the truth of history than 
we were, when a blind trust was placed on Jewish tradition 
of dates and authorship. 

The indispensable gift of the Prophet, according to 
Professor Smith, was to speak to the situation of the moment. 
The interpreter must, therefore, endeavour to discover when 
and under what circumstances the theocratic publicist uttered 
his Burden of Jehovah. The charm of the present volume 
lies largely in its vivid pictures of the times of the Prophets, 
and of the scenes amid which they moved. The author’s 
familiarity with the land enables him to lend local colour 
to the historical narratives. The volume opens with the 
Prophets of the seventh century before Christ, when Nineveh 
was the giant oppressor of the nations) The burden of the 
prophetic message in those days was, Nineve Delenda. The 
character of Nahum’s prophecy against Nineveh is thus 
described :— 

_ “The first chapter is theological, affirming those general prin- 
ciples of Divine Providence by which the overthrow of the tyrant 
is certain, and God’s own people are assured of deliverance. Let 
us place ourselves among the people who for so long a time had 


been thwarted, crushed, and demoralised by the most brutal 
Empire which was ever suffered to roll its force across the world, 





* The Book of the Twelve Prophets, commonly called the Minor. By George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testatment Exegesis, 
¥ree Church College, Glasgow. In 2 vols. Vol. IL With Historical and 
Critical Introductions. (7s. 6d.3 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. 











and we shall sympathise with the author, who for the moment 
will feel nothing about his God, save that He is a God of 
vengeance. Like the grief of a bereaved man, the vengeance of 
an enslaved people has hours sacred to itself. And this people 
had such a God! Jehovah must punish the tyrant, else were Ho 
untrue. He had been patient, and patient, as a verse seems to 
hint, just because He was omnipotent; but in the end He must 
rise to judgment. He was God of heaven and earth, and it is the 
old physical proofs of His power, so often appealed to by the 
peoples of the East, for they feel them as we cannot, which this 
hymn calls up as Jehovah sweeps to the overthrow of the oppressor, 
The God who works with such ruthless, absolute force in Nature 
will not relax in the fate He is preparing for Nineveh. Such is 
the sheer religion of the Proem to the Book of Nahum—thoroughly 
Oriental in its sense of God’s methods and resources of destruc- 
tion, very Jewish and very natural to that age of Jewish history, 
in the bursting of its long-pent hopes of revenge. We of the 
West might express these hopes diiferently. We should not 
attribute so much personal passion to the Avenger. With our 
keener sense of law, we should emphasise the slowness of the 
process, and select for its illustration the forces of decay rather 
than those of sudden ruin. But we must remember the crashing 
times in which the Jews lived. The world was breaking up. The 
elements were loose, and all that God’s people could hope for was 
the bursting of their yoke, with a little shelter in the day of 

trouble. ‘he elements were loose, but amidst the blind crash the 

little people knew that Jehovah knew them.” 

The Book of Habakkuk has long been a battle-ground for 
critics. There is at present a growing opinion among 
scholars that the last portion of the Book is not the genuine 
work of Habakkuk, but a poem from a period after the Exile. 

But there is still much difference of opinion regarding the 
nationality of the oppressors complained of in the earlier por- 

tion. Cruel Jews injaring their fellow-countrymen, the 

Assyrians, the Chaldwans, and the Egyptians, have all been 

selected by one or more critics as the designated oppressors. 

There is much to be said in favour of the view that the 

Prophet is speaking of the wrongs inflicted by Chaldwan 

raids. This is not the opinion to which Professor Smith 

inclines, but it agrees admirably with his description of the- 
character of Habakkuk’s prophecy. Not very happily, as we 

think, he terms Habakkuk a sceptic Prophet. A sceptic in 

our sense he was not, but a perplexed questioner, who 

brought his difficulties to God, which is exactly what the 

modern sceptic declines to do. Habakkuk, writes Professor 

Smith, differed from former Prophets in this, that while they 
addressed Israel, he addresses God, complaining, questioning, 

and expostulating; for it seems to him that God is suffering 
wrong to triumph, and that the prophetic justice or judgment 
is like to come to nought. If the Chaldwans, whom the 
Prophets had hoped were raised up to be Israel’s deliverers, 
were themselves oppressing Israel, one can easily understand 
his perplexity. 

Daring the Persian period two great changes—an outward 
and an inward—passed over Israel. It became part of an 
Empire dominated by an Aryan race, with humaner customs 
and a purer faith than their former oppressors. After 
the Exile Israel was no longer a nation in the full sense of 
the word, but something between a colony and a church,— 
an ecclesiastical State ruled by priests and guided by 
priestly ideas. This altered, Professor Smith would say it 
weakened and impoverished, prophecy. We miss in this 
period, he writes, the civic atmosphere, the great spaces of 
public life, and the large ethical issues of the former period. 
The lurid air of Apocalypse envelops the future, and in their 
weakness to grapple either politically or philosophically with 
the problems which history offers, the Prophets resort to the 
expectation of physical catastrophes and of the intervention 
of supernatural armies. Professor Smith regards revealing 
or Apocalyptic prophecy as a debased form of the gift. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that it was not the political, 
or even moral, insight of Prophets, but their real or supposed 
possession of knowledge gained by Apocalypse, that has given 
to the Prophets of Israel a different position in the estimation 
of mankind to that which is assigned to the publicists of 
Greece and Rome. 


The Book of Malachi disappears from its familiar place at 
the end of the Old Testament, and is placed immediately 
after Zechariah, having been written during the reign of 
Ar-Taxerxes Long-hand. The Prophet loses, too, his 
personal name; for the name Malachi is an artificial name 
derived from chap. iii.1. An interpretation is given of a well- 
known passage in Malachi (chap. i. 2) which we cannot 
accept, although it has the support of some distinguished 


| scholars. According to the Authorised Version, the Prophet 
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. : : | 
predicts that in future times God's name shall be great | 
among the Gentiles, and a pure offering shall be everywhere | 
offered tohim. The prediction is quite in harmony with the 


general prophetic expectation of a future conversion of the 
Gentiles. But the tenses in the original are not future, but 


present, and Professor Smith insists that the words refer to 
a worship which was going on in the days of the Prophet. 
He would apply them to the prayers of the heathen to their 
own gods, which were pure and acceptable to God as uncon- 
gcious tributes paid to himself. ‘“ Never,” writes Professor 
Smith, “have we had in prophecy, even the most farseeing 
and evangelical, a statement so generous and so catholic as 
this.’ ‘The sentiment is naturally attractive to a modern 
Broad Churchman. But can the historical interpreter admit 
that a Prophet who regarded marriage with the heathen as 
defilement, could have thus retracted the entire prophetic 
testimony against heathen worship, and could have spoken of 
it in the spirit of Pope’s “ Universal Prayer?” We may fall 
back upon Dr. Pusey’s “vivid present,” or we may accept 
the suggestion that the Prophet is rebuking the selfish and 
careless worship of the Jews of Palestine, by contrasting it 
with more self-denying and reverent worship of the Jews who 
lived in foreign countries ; but in any case, some way must be 
found out of an interpretation which is a flagrant violation of 
historical probability. 

The influence of the Persians upon Israel has often 
been exaggerated. It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
influence of Greek culture upon them during the periods 
they were ruled in turns by the Seleucids and the Ptolemies. 
The Greeks, writes Professor Smith, brought Greece to Pales- 
tine; and Israel was encompassed and penetrated by influences 
as subtle and penetrating as the atmosphere. This influence 
asserted itself, not so much on the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, as on those books written after the close of the Canon, 
which have left their mark upon the language and thought 
of the New Testament. Some Prophets, however, lived in the 
Greek period. Of the minor Prophets, the author of the latter 
portion of Zechariah is supposed to have flourished in the 
Greek period, and the author of the Book of Jonah. To the 
grandeur and power of the last prophecy of Israel, Professor 
Smith does ample justice. It was designed to illustrate the 
mission of prophecy to the Gentiles, and God’s care for those 
whom so many Jews placed outside the pale of His mercy. 
“Thus,” in the words of Cornill, “the prophecy of Israel 
quits the scene of battle as victor, and as victor in the 
severest struggle, — that against self.” Professor Smith 
does not regard the book as an actual history, but as a 
parable. This interpretation gets rid of the difficulties which 
the incident of a great fish bas occasioned alike to the 
learned and to the unlearned. Even Luther’s robust faith 
was tried, not by the fish, but by the “orderly Psalm” 
which the Prophet composed, or rather compiled, in the 
belly of the fish. Of the counter difficulty which the para- 
bolic interpretation creates in connection with our Lord's 
use of the narrative, Professor Smith writes in a reverent and 
discriminating spirit. Christ, he says, only used an illustra- 
tion, and it matters not whether an illustration is drawn from 
the realms of fact or poetry. “Suppose we teli slothful 
people that theirs will be the fate of the man who buried his 
talent, is this to commit us to the belief that the personages 
of Christ’s parables actually existed? Or take the homiletic 
use of Shakespeare’s dramas—as ‘ Macbeth did’ or as ‘ Hamlet 
said.’ Does it commit us to the historic reality of Macbeth 
or Hamlet ? ” 

We cannot part with Professor Smith’s volume without 
commending it to the student of the minor Prophets. The 
plan of the book may not be the best, and some of the inter- 
pretations may be open to criticism; but the student will 
find Professor Smith not only an intelligent, but an alluring 
guide through the intricacies of prophetic language. He 
tr as a scholar, but as a scholar who is also a man of 
etters, 





CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION.* 
Just as there are different schools of painting, so there are 
different schools of descriptive writing. There are exceptional 
Writers who, like Drummond in his J'ropical Africa, have so 
thoroughly digested the information they intend to impart 
that the reader whilst reading facts receives in his mind a 


. * "i . 2 $ . e 
China in Transformation. 


By Archibald R. Colquhoun. London: Harper 


definite picture. There are others who with a light but 
unerring touch arrive at much the same result, only with less 
definition as to outline. These are the impressionist writers. 
There are, again, others who compile books, and write down 
their facts as they laboriously acquire them. China in 
Transformation has been most carefully written. There are 
probably very few people in China or Europe who know, or 
ever expect to know, half the facts that it contains. But Mr. 
Colquhoun himself has obviously acquired them for the purpose 
of writing them down, and, therefore, while very useful for 
book of reference, the reading of it is not quite as agreeable as 
it might be. And this is the more to be regretted, because it is 
the jaded “ M.P.,” the ever-busy but influential elector, whom 
Mr. Colquhoun wishes to arrest by his pages. If they will 
only altogether skip the two opening chapters, and with only 
an occasional dip into whatever subject they most wish to be 
informed upon, not begin really to read till they arrive at the 
eighth chapter, on “ Diplomatic Intercourse,” their interest 
will be sustained to the end, and thus they will arrive at the 
culminating chapters, the chapters for which this volume was 
evidently written, and to which the rest of the volume serves 
but as background. The text of the whole volume might 
be, “ British enterprise has never, in fact, been supported 
as it should be since Palmerston’s time;” but it is in his 
two concluding chapters on “ The Political Question ” that 
Mr. Colquhoun really warms to his subject, and painting the 
present crisis in the dark pigments of a Salvator Rosa, shows 
himself in his true colours as a Cassandra who has already 
through five previous works foretold to an impenitent and 
inattentive generation the disastrous plight in which it now 
finds itself. It is then also he unfolds, yet surely more 
powerfully than ever before, his old remedy of knitting 
together more closely than heretofore the interests of India 
and the Upper Yangtse by a British Burmah and Chinese 
Railway,—a line that, he contends, would be far more 
remunerative, and is far more vitally necessary to British 
interests, than a railway to Uganda. 


a 


And yet there is a certain weakness about this advice, as 
there would be apt to be about advice in a book written 
upon “ Europe in Transformation,” especially by one who 
had only travelled through Europe. China is about the 
same size as Europe, as we have often been told. It 
resembles the continent of America in the variety and 
the immensity of its natural resources. To treat of 
all subjects connected with it in fourteen chapters, com- 
bining a very sharp and stern outlook into its future, is 
surely beyond the power of mortal man. We notice that 
whilst dwelling as of course upon the importance of the 
Yangtse Valley, and in especial of the Upper Yangtse, yet in 
the list of books consulted at the end the two written by 
dwellers, and dwellers of a lifetime, in that Upper Yangtse 
have been, curiously enough, omitted,—John Chinaman, by 
Rev. George Cockburn, the most tersely epigrammatic as 
also one of the most informing books about the Chinese 
people, and Through the Yangtse Gorges, by Mr. Archibald 
Little, the chief promoter of steam navigation in the Far 
West. The books that have been consulted are to a great 
extent books by the makers of books like Mr. Colquhoun him- 
self, not by those who have lived in different parts of Ohina, 
and know each the special difficulties and needs of his own 
locality. It is thus that from man to man gets handed down 
the belief that all Chinese officials are “experts in style.’ 
People who live in China and mix with the Chinese know 
this is not the case, though it should be, if regulations 
were complied with; but even in our own country there are 
goldenkeys. Itis, perhaps, for want of this special local know- 
ledge that, when Mr. Colquhoun so distinctly advocates a rail- 
way from Bhamo to Chungking, he, as the Russian provert 
says, ‘leaps the rungs of the ladder.” There are difficulties 
in the way of mountain ranges and profound valleys, 
where passing travellers now never dare to tarry for a night 
even. It is true that obstacles are but incentives to action to 
men of energy. But is not a regular steam service—so far 
easier—to be secured first? And for that it is not necessary 
to call upon Government to do more than support 
Englishmen in their treaty rights. For the Japanese fought 
and regained for us the right to run steamers on the Upper 
Yangtse which our own Government so strangely threw away 
nine years ago. 





and Brothers, 


{16s.] 





Mr. Colquhoun says: “The yielding policy had always 
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failed, both in the object aimed at and in retaining the friend- 
ship of the Chinese officals to whom we yielded. He also tells 
us: “Capitalists, manufacturers, and merchants must be alert, 
and should be supported by their Governments in every 
possible manner.” We are not able to endorse this second 
statement wholly and unconditionally. Most certainly our 
merchants should be alert. This is the chief thing needful. 
We are, however, by no means sure that it is to be acquired 
by the habit of perpetually protesting that the Government 
ought “to do something vigorous to help trade.” 

Mr. Colquhoun’s remarks upon the ever-vexed opium ques- 
tion strike us as just, and naturally his chapter upon 
the native Press is admirable, although Chinese Progress 
has evidently made vast strides since Mr. Colquhoun 
bas heard of it. He entirely leaves out one matter with 
which Chinese Progress is much occupied, the unbinding of 
the feet of the women. And when the women of China are 
set upon their feet again we may yet find we have a different 
nation to deal with from that of the past. He also, in quoting 
old writers’ testimony to the goodness of Chinese soldiery, 
forgets tbat the Manchus disarmed the people, and bave thus 
probably brought about their present non-combatant position, 
which result could not be accomplished in one or two genera- 
tions. In old days there is no doubt the black-haired were a 
fighting race, and the sons of Han prided themselves upon 
the force of their blows. 

At the same time, it is immensely to Mr. Colquhoun’s credit, 
that he should have succeeded in amassing so much informa- 
tion, in many cases of a kind known to very few, if any other 
Englishmen, and yet committed so few mistakes. Itis true, he 
calls the river between Ichang and Chungking three hundred 
and sixty miles, whilst Mr. Little, who has lately steamed up 
it, estimates it at over five hundred miles; but to point out 
any such minor inaccuracies seems ungracious in return for 
such a mine of information,—which must for some years to 
come serve as a book of reference, and which we devoutly 
hope may form a part of the holiday library of all members 
of the present Government. It is surely, however, France, 
not Japan, that ‘has acquired a hold upon Fukien province, 
with aspirations to a hinterland.” 





ENGLISH SOCIETY A CENTURY AGO.* 

{r is rather a pity that Lady Newdigate-Newdegate should 
have set herself a special literary purpose in publishing this 
volume of delightful letters, and should never for a moment 
allow her readers to forget that purpose. No doubt it is in- 
teresting to be able to point out that a certain character who 
figures in one of the best of George Eliot’s minor stories can 
easily be identified with a person that actually lived before 
the anthoress was born. Incidentally, also, there is indicated 
a little known and interesting chapter in the novelist’s 
history. The Cheverel Manor of Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story 
is identified as Arbury in Warwickshire; Sir Christopher 
and Lady Cheverel are intended to represent the Sir Roger and 
Lady Newdigate of the period; and the hapless and romantic 
Catarina is a Sally Shilton, the daughter of a collier on the 
Arbury estate, whom Lady Newdigate heard singing on a 
doorstep, and took into her house to have her voice trained. 


“Tt is at first sight surprising how this authoress can have 
acquired so much knowledge of the internal life of a family who 
lived long ago, and were dead many years before she was known. 
{t has been accounted for in the following manner. Robert 
Evans’ first wife (not George Eliot’s mother) had been a 
valued member of the household at Arbury. (Her epitaph in 
Astley Church is as follows:—‘In memory of Harriet, wife of 
Robt. Evans, for many years the Wriend and Servant of the 
family of Arbury.’) She must have had ample opportunities of 
hearing the usual gossip handed down by housekeeper to house- 
keeper concerning the sayings and doings of the family. In those 
days, when feudalistic veneration still flourished, these traditions 
were reckoned of greater importance than since the world has 
moved onward at a giddy pace, and levelling influences have been 
at work and are working for good as well as for evil. No doubt 
the stories from the big house were treasured up in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and by none more than by the estate bailifi’s 
little daughter. Mary Anne Evans was born at the South Farm, 
within the precincts of the park at Arbury, and she has told us 
how later on she used to be her father’s constant companion in 
his business expeditions. Whilst Robert Evans was transacting 
estate work with the Squire in the library, she probably waited 
for him in the housekeeper’s room at Arbury. ‘I'his picturesque 
old room has been accurately described by her, and appears in 
more than one of her works...... It was probably through the 





* The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor. By Lady Newdiga‘e-Newegate. London: 
Longmans and Lo. [10s. 6d.) 








favour of the housekeeper that George Eliot obtained her know. 
ledge of the rest of the house, whilst her descriptions of Sir 
Christopher and Lady Cheverel are evidently taken from the full. 
length portraits of their originals in the saloon at Arbury,” 

Bat although all this is interesting enough, there ig 
certainly no necessity for insistence on almost every second 
page upon the resemblance between “the little syren” of 
George Eliot’s tragic story and the Sally Shilton of fact 
and the Arbury drawing-room. She, and Lady Newdigate, 
and Nelly Mundy, and indeed all the members of the 
admirable Arbury amateur comedy company, are eminently 
worth knowing for their own sakes. Their confidential 
letters present perhaps as delightful a picture as hag ever 
been given of that English society which went to spag 
and seaside resorts, and the female members of which 
lived very much on this plan, laid down at Buxton on Friday, 
September 28th, 1781 :— 

“We rise at 7, drink water till 9, breakfast, pray at 10, tumble 
and trot from 11 till 1, drink water, put on a clean skirt, dine at 
4 past 2; write, read, work, and play upon the guitar all the 
evening, sup at 8, bathe at 10, and then to bed.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate, “the incomparable Baronet of 
Newbury,” as he has been styled by his biographer, Arch. 
deacon Churton, and not without reason considering the 
keen interest he always took in the University of Oxford, 
with which his name, as the founder of the famons prize for 
poetry, will always be associated, was born in 1719. He 
married while quite young Sophia, daughter of Edward 
Conyers, of Copt Hall, Essex, but, to quote the characteristic 
language of the compiler of this book, ‘as she was not the 
original of George Eliot’s Lady Cheverel, we need only record 
that after a long and happy married life of thirty-one years 
she died in 1774, leaving no children behind her.” It is more 
important to note that “the lady who was to become his 
second wife, and was destined to figure in the pages of Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-Story, was Hester Margaretta Mandy, daughter 
of Edward Mundy, of Allestree, in Derbyshire,” and that 
“their marriage took place after a short courtship on 
June 3rd, 1776, at which period Hester must have been nearer 
forty than thirty years of age, though quite eighteen years 
younger than her husband.” The first of the letters from 
the Arbury muniment chest which are here given is from 
Hester to Sir Roger immediately after their engagement, and 
shows that the sort of language one finds employed by 
lovers in the Richardsonian cedar-parlour, or by Lovel and 
Miss Wardour when not embarrassed by the presence of the 
Anutiquary and his common-sense, was not uncommon in real 
life fully a hundred years ayo :— 

“T have gone about my business with composure, and flatter 


myself I have remember’d everything you have said to me tho’ 
my endeavours have not in everything succeeded, but business 
shall have no part in this Letter. My friends think I have taken 


too large a dose of it to-day, and to that they attribute my 
present aching Head, but the truth is I was last night unable to 
command my Anxious thoughts to Rest. The pleasing prospect 
before me one moment promised mea Life of happiness with y° 
most worthy, estimable, and agreeable Man in y* World; nay was 
I not afraid you w‘from the short knowledge we have had of 
each other suspect my Sincerity I w4 add the only Man upon 
Earth that I think could make me truly bless'd. Y* next moment 
Rucks appear’d which made me think, the greatest of which are 
my own unworthyness and y* utter impossibility of my Ever 
obtaining any better hold of your affections, than what your blind 
partiallity now gives me, and which I much fear will diminish as 
you become more clear-sighted.” 

Sir Roger and the second Lady Newdigate had twenty-four 
years of married life, and seem to have been very happy. 
Their circle, including both his relatives and hers, was a very 
bright one; one member of it in particular, her younger 
sister, Nelly Mandy, was fall of vivacity. But Sir Roger 
was frequently in London, and his wife’s health compelled her 
to frequent such resorts of the day as Brighton, Bognor, 
and Buxton. They were therefore forced to depend largely 
on correspondence for sustaining their affection for each 
other. It is to be regretted that Sir Roger's letters have not 
been preserved, because his portrait would seem to imply that 
he was a man not only of many accomplishments bat of 
considerable force of character. Lady Newdigates own 
letters are full of not too ill-natured gossip, and those from 
the relatives on both sides which are included in this — 
tell similar tales. Although not malicious, and not at al 
enamoured of the Court, Lady Newdigate bad ears to hear. 
In 1792 she writes thus of two members of the Royal Family: 
—“Sad account of the P. of W. and Duke of Y. They 
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a, 
are beastly drunk every day, and people say the poor little 
Duchess is very unhappy.” Five years later she writes of the 
“P. of W.,” then at Brighton, that he is “ always by Lady J.’s 
side [Jersey is meant] when the horses were not running. .... 
Our ladies’ maids hear that she and her daughters walk upon 
the Steyne at hours when nobody else does, and that yester- 
day the mob hissed her as she stood at her window, which 
faces the Pavilion.” So much of an unfavourable character 
has of late been written of Lady Hamilton, that it is pleasant 
to get this glimpse of her from an account of a visit paid to 
her and her husband by Lady Newdigate’s cousin :— 

“ We arrived at ten in the morning, and found Sir William and 

Lady H. playing and singing with several musicians. Lady H. 
sang several songs most enchantingly, and made us all very sorry 
to go and see the aqueduct and the palace. ..... I was quite 
in love with Sir William and much charmed with my lady, who 
appears to me quite a pattern of good conduct. She is grown 
amazingly large, but is still very handsome. She sang us some 
beautiful Polish songs.” 
Another quotation may be made from a letter from Mrs. 
Francis Newdigate, partly because it indicates how politics 
were regarded a hundred years ago from the “class” point of 
view, and partly because it demonstrates the truth of 
Thackeray’s declaration that in these days “people as soon 
thonght of doing their own washing as their own spell- 
ing” :— 

“Teannot, my dear Sir, let you remain in ignorance as to 
polliticks, therefore have seized the last moment of the Par- 
lement to get a frank that you may have my intelligence gratis, 
for fear you sho’d think it was spight made me write because I 
loose my wager. The King is now gone down to the House to 
prorogue the Parlement which expires to-morrow, and I am appre- 
hensive that finding yourself right in this particular, you may be 
induced to espouse Mr. Mainwaring’s cause in Middlesex in pre- 
ference to Mr. Bing, therefore I think it right to inform you Mr. 
Mainwaring is the son of a bricklayer, and I hope you will not 
make me the same answer I have just had from Mrs. Conyers that 
it was better than being the son of a gun. I know you will be very 
sorry to hear Lord Thurlow’s house was broken open last night, 
and the villains are got clear off with the great seal. It is a very 
extraordinary accident. Iam not superstitious, but surely it looks 
a little ominous.” 

In these days, not only was the Great Seal stolen, but high- 
way robbery was not considered extraordinary. Living with 
Lady Denbigh, Lady Newdigate writes to her husband :— 

“Behold his Lordship just arrived. He travelled late last 
aight, and was robbed a little on this side Dunstable of 22 
guineas, and they took his watch but on rect. of his purse 
returned it. I hope you had no such alarm.” 

Lady Newdigate was a born matchmaker, and her letters 
show that her time was largely taken up with arranging—as 
a rale very successfully—marriages for the male and female 
velatives of her husband and herself. Among these was 
Charles Parker, the original of George Eliot’s Captain 
Wybrow. He married a Miss Anstruther in 1785, and as the 
original of Catarina, or “the little syren,” was only eleven years 
old at the time of the marriage, there is no reason to believe 

her affections were ever trifled with. Sally Shilton, after 
being taken up by Lady Newdigate and made a successful 
drawing-room singer, did marry a vicar, the Rev. Mr. 
Ebdell. But she did not die in the flower of youth, but after 
y 

twenty-two years of married life at the age of forty- 

nine. The leading figures in the volume are, however, 

Lady Newdigate and, although he keeps in the back ground, 

Sir Roger himself. She died in 1800 of a dropsical com- 

plaint ; he, made a widower a second time at the age of 

cighty-two, survived her a few years. Her final letters, in 

LJ . . y 
which she indicates her wish to live for her husband’s sake, 
are unaffectedly pathetic. This book gives us not only a 
picture of English society a hundred years ago, but reveals 
the heart of a worthy and sincerely religious woman, who 
kept her heart essentially unspotted from the rather frivolous 
world in which she was forced to live. 





MR. HIGGINSON’S “CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS.”* 
Tue “yesterdays” of which Mr. Higginson writes may be 
“cheerful” in the memory, but some of them must have been 
far from cheerful when they were passing. They cover the 
stormful period prior to the American Civil War, when the 
arrogant Slave Power was rushing, with ever increasing 
Insolence, to its overthrow, and the period of the war itself. 
In both these movements Mr. Higginson was an energetic 


worker. With Lowell, he belonged to that younger generation 
of literary pioneers who came under the influence first of 
Emerson and afterwards of Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison. Emerson, of whom it has been said that “ he 
sent ten thousand sons to the war,” taught them that love of 
justice which Phillips and Garrison showed them how to apply. 
Mr. Higginson himself does not rank among the leaders in the 
anti-slavery struggle. Thorongh-going though he was, he was 
not destined for that. Speaking of his literary work, he con- 
fesses he never aimed to become a specialist in any depart- 
ment, just because he had an eager desire to “fill all parts.” 
As with literature, so, more or less, with public affairs. 
There is a measure of truth in the simile he applies to him- 
self, of a horse which had never won a race, but was prized 
because it had se often come in second. In his many 
undertakings actual failure was rare; but there was, on the 
other hand, often a falling short of complete success. Efforts 
in which he shared, to rescue fugitive slaves or kidnapped 
negroes from the authorities were heroic but unsuccessful. 
He went to Kansas in the wake of John Brown, but too late 
for any effectual action. He was keenly interested in Brown’s 
subsequent schemes, but while he was waiting to assist in 
them they culminated, prematurely as it proved, at Harper’s 
Ferry. Even in the war he might have done greater things 
had not a wound and the illness which followed compelled 
him to retire. Yet he was neither vague of purpose nor 
timid. He was ready if called, and could be relied on to do 
his part. Was it that circumstances were always unpro- 
pitious, or was there something in his temperament which 
deterred him from originating any action, so that, waiting 
for a sign from others, the opportunity too often passed 
away? Be this as it may, Mr. Higginson’s services must 
not be underrated merely because in great part tbey were 
hidden and unrecorded. His literary work, too, has un- 
doubtedly done much to help the causes which to him seemed 
righteous. He is a lucid and fearless writer, and must. have 
set many persons (to use Burke’s phrase) “on thinking.” 


At the time of the Abolitionist agitation, Mr. Higginson 
was a minister of religion at Worcester in Massachusetts, 
then, as he describes it, “a seething centre of all reforms.” 
Like Browning, he was “ever a fighter,” and probably was 
not sorry to exchange the title “Reverend” for that of 
Colonel when the war broke out. He might have had a still 
higher military title if he had been so minded. This 
he declined partly because he doubted his competency,—a 
most insufficient reason, it would seem, in those days, for 
military knowledge was the last thing thought of when mili- 
tary appointments had to be made. The man who accepted 
the post which Mr. Higginson had refused was, we are told. 
“almost wholly ignorant of military drill” and he made bis 
acceptance conditional on a certain local drill-master, whom 
he knew and conld rely on, being made his Adjutant, to fur- 
nish the knowledge which he himself lacked. It is interesting 
to note that this amateur commander blossomed, ultimately, 
into a Major-General; but whether by reason of his own 
ability, or the ability of his Adjutant, does not appear. Doubt- 
less several instances occur in that war, of military genius 
developed under the same unpromising conditions, and many 
where heroism went far to supply the want of training. But 
it was a haphazard, dangerous method, and we need not 
wonder that McLellan thought two years not too long ta 
create an invincible army out of such material. Meantime, 
Mr. Higginson “ went on drilling and taking fencing lessons,” 
and then modestly contented himself with the colonelcy of 
the first regiment of negroes organised by the North,—a pro: 
ceeding which gave rise to a friendly “‘ nonsense verse ” :—= 

“There was a young curate of Worcester 
Who could have a command if he’d choose ter, 
But he said each recruit 
Must be blacker than soot, 
Or else he’d go preach where he used ter.” 
In this experiment of arming the negroes he was profoundly 
interested, for he was one of the comparatively few American 
abolitionists who were as free from the prejudice of colour as 
an Englishman is. He found the negroes “an eminently 
trustful and affectionate race.” Comparing the effect of 
military discipline on the white and the black recruits, he 
says :— 

“‘ Few white soldiers enjoyed serving in the ranks for itself 

they accepted it for the sake of their country or because others 
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did, or from the hope of promotion, but there was nevertheless a 
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secret feeling in most minds that it was a step down; no person 
of democratic rearing really enjoys being under the orders of 
those who have hitherto been his equals. The negroes, on the 
other hand, who had been ordered about ail their lives, felt it a 
step upward to be in uniform, to have rights as well as duties 
...... they rejoiced in the dignity of guard and outpost duty, 
which they did to perfection.” 

Mr. Higginson found, however, that this new-born sense of 
dignity needed judicious treatment. “The officers who 
copied the methods of plantation overseers proved failures.” 
It was necessary to appeal to the men’s pride as soldiers, to 
win their affection, and to exercise absolute justice; an 
encouraging sign, surely, of dormant possibilities in the 
crushed and injured race. Thus treated, they were “ more 
docile than white soldiers, more affectionate and more 
impulsive,” and quite as brave. When sickness ended Mr. 
Higginson’s military career he returned, not without re- 
lauctance, to civil life, and thenceforward devoted bimself 
chiefly to literature and politics. 

The public history of the several movements in which Mr. 
Higginson took part has been written more than once. We 
know much from other sources of New England Transcen- 
dentalism, of Abolitionism, of the Civil War, and of the later 
revolt of the ““Mugwumps” against civil corraption. 
Higginson’s more personal narrative deals with the same 
movements on the inside, and fills in the broad outlines 
already familiar. He describes itas “ slight and fragmentary,” 
which it is not; and adds, truly enough, that such glimpses 
as he gives may suggest some aspects of character which 
formal biographers have missed. His pages bring before us 
personal characteristics of many public men with whom, in 
literature or in active life, he has worked; and although here 
and there we may take exception to his judgments, his 
sriticism is, on the whole, acute and discriminating. His 
description of John Brown as “simply a high-minded, 
unselfish, belated Covenanter,” is excellent. He notes with 
justice how Pr. Oliver Wendell Holmes ridiculed a struggling 
movement, which afterwards, when it had become gentee!, he 
was ready to befriend. He was one of the earliest contributors 
to the Atlantic Monthly, and at meetings of the club connected 
with that magazine he often met both Holmes and Lowell. 
Their talk on those occasions was, in his opinion, clever but 
not always well-timed. They lacked, he says, “the beneficent 
discipline of English dining-rooms, where, as I learned 
long after, one is schooled into self-restraint.” Certainly 
Dr. Holmes insisting to a clergyman that profane swearing 
was originated in the free language of the pulpit, and Lowell 
maintaining to Mrs. Stowe that Jom Jones was the best novel 
ever written—both the victims being invited guests—could 
not be termed “ good form.” 

This incidental tribute to high breeding in England is 
remarkable, coming as it does from one who on most points 
is too jealously anxious to prove that the old country has no 
merits superior to the new. Mr. Higginson has written a 
book on this topic, and the indignation freely expressed in its 
pages is not wholly absent from the present volume. When 
in England he met with a few persons who misunderstood his 
country. One unsophisticated young lady supposed Americans 
were such, against their will, because they could not help it, 
He takes this as typical of a prevailing British ignorance and 
contempt of America. It may have beena joke. Certainly 
it was an isolated instance. On another occasion, when 
travelling in Scotland, he was vexed because a fellow- 
passenger asked him, “ Did ye ever hear of Yarrow ?” inter- 
preting this innocent question as an assumption of American 
want of culture, instead of, as it probably was, a Scotsman’s 
modest doubt how far the fame of even his greatest country- 
man had penetrated. The erring fellow-passenger proved to 
be Principal Shairp. Americans vexed by such sayings as 
this should remember that they often attribute a similar 
ignorance to educated Englishmen. They will assume, for 
instance, that no Englishman knows who Daniel Webster was, 
and imagine that our ignorance of the American Constitution 
is so absolute that we think the Federal Government appoints 
all Judges. 

Mr. Higginson saw London in 1872 and again six years 
later. 
“personally, as he had always seemed in literature, a keen 
but by no means judicial critic, and in no proper sense a 
poet.” He does not, however, explain what he understands 
by a poet in the “ proper sense.” Tennyson, whom he visited, 


WA ive 
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received him better than he expected, for Tennyson was re- . 


Matthew Arnold, whom he met there, seemed to him | 


puted to be antipathetic to American visitors ever since 
Bayard Taylor offended him. Darwin impressed him as 
“always the same simple, noble, absolutely truthfal soul,” 
Meeting Du Maurier, he asked him how he could justify him. 
self in representing the English people as so much handsomer 
than they really were, and received the significant reply that 
he pursued this course not only because it was pleasanter, but 
because it paid better. “There is Keene,” he said, “ who ig 
one of the greatest artists now living, but people do not like 
his pictures so well as mine because he paints people as they 
really are.” Of course, like every other New Englander who 
came to London in the “seventies,” Mr. Higginson visite 
Carlyle. In Carlyle’s laugh he discerned a distinctive charac. 
teristic of the man, serving as a key to much that seemed 
erratic in his behaviour. Whenever that laugh burst ont in its 
full volume it “had the effect of dissolving all the clonds of 
his apparent cynicism and leaving clear sky behind. What. 
ever seeming ungraciousness had preceded, his laugh revealed 
the genuine humonrist at last, so that he almost seemed to 
have been playing with himself in the fierce things he had 
said.” That Carlyle was essentially a humourist has been 
overlooked by many persons—Mr. Froude among the number 
—who had opportunities of knowing him intimately. Donbt. 
lees visitors—less favoured than Mr. Higginson—who have 
| quitted Carlyle’s house angrily denouncing his discourtesy 
ight have modified their opinion if they had waited for the 
laugh. There was a good deal of Laurence Boythorn, or hig 
prototype Landor, in Carlyle. 

We have dwelt chiefly on the public side of Mr. Higginson’s 
work because in this country less is known of it than of his 
pithy and suggestive essays. Nevertheless, although so much 
| of his life has been taken up with “causes ”—notably with 
negro emancipation and the equality of the sexes—Mr. Higgin- 
son is, primarly, a man of letters. To those readers who 
know his earlier works it will suffice to say that in charm of 
style and general interest this volume of reminiscences shows 
no falling off. 


in 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Tue cordial welcome which Mr. Gallon’s novels have 
encountered cannot altogether be explained by their imtrinsic 
merit. It probably indicates the reaction that is already 
afoot amongst the clients of Mudie’s and Smith’s against the 
tyranny of pessimism and the convention of the unhappy 
ending. In Dicky Monicith Mr. Gallon starts out with al! 
the materials for a monementally miserable story. His hero 
is (1) separated from his wife, a low-born beauty with a 
shrewish temper and a blackmailing father; (2) he is addicted 
to drink; (3) he has squandered away every penny, not only 
| of his own money but of the trust fands commended to his 
| keeping until his half-brother should come of age. To com- 
; plete these rich possibilities of disaster, Dicky Monteith falls 
in love with his half-brother’s wealthy fiancée. Now wesubmit 
that it would be more in accordance with the rules of the game 
as it is played at present that Dicky Monteith should commit 
bigamy and make ducks and drakes with his new wife’s fortune, 
that the half-brother should assassinate him with a dynamite 
| pilland then commit suicide,and that Mrs. Monteith the second, 
| after a harrowing interview with the gardener’s danghter, 
| should leap from the summit of the Great Wheel. Evenif the 
working out of the plot were shorn of such sensational inci- 
dents, it ought, in order to chime with modern conventions, 
to be fraught with misfortune and rounded off in despair. 
Instead of which, Mr. Gallon, with a heroic disregard for these 
latter-day traditions, a lavish expenditure of compassionate 
sentiment, anda vigorous use of the “long arm of coincidence,” 
not only extricates his bibulous hero from a succession of em- 
barrassing situations, but enables him to cry quits with his 
half-brother when the latter appropriates a large sum of 
money which Dicky’s devoted protégée—a London “slavey- 
of the “ Marchioness” type—has stolen from a neighbour, 
| The gardener’s daughter having been opportunely eliminated, 


| his half-brother’s fiancée—an heiress, of course—proposes to 
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is accepted. The story is prettily told, but is just 
d from the normal course of human life as the 
sinister caricatures of the ultra-realists. Its ethics are be- 

ildering, its sentiment a parody of Dickens in his most 
aaa mood. Decidedly Mr. Gallon must do better work 
‘han this if he is to justify the eulogies of his admirers. 


Mrs. Croker’s novels are neither strenuous, sombre, nor 
severely literary; but when she is in the vein there are few 
pleasanter companions in our hours of ease than the author 
of Diana Barrington. The plot of Peggy of the Bartons is 
simple to the verge of artlessness. ‘Two brother officers go down 
to Sandshire to fish, and both fall in love with Peggy Summer- 
a rustic beauty whose family has fallen on evil times. 
Peggy, being young and unsophisticated, is fascinated by the 
handsome and unscrupulous Captain Goring, who would have 
actually ridden away had not his self-sacrificing comrade, 
Captain Kinloch, forced him to fulfil his promise of marriage. 
Goring soon tires of his bride, and forces her to leave him 
after falsely asserting that he has another wife in India. 
Peggy accordingly goes to earn her living in a monster shop, 
where a chance service rendered to an eccentric lady emanci- 
pates her from drudgery behind the counter. She becomes 
the old lady’s companion, overhears and baffles a conspiracy 
to rob the house, and her position being now secure, 
discovers Captain Kinloch to be the nephew of her 
benefactress. Kinloch has, meantime, won a V.C. in a 
frontier war, and returns to marry Peggy, Goring conveniently 
succumbing to bloodpoisoning from the bite of a monkey. 
With Mrs. Croker the framework does not count for much; 
she excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct flow of 
her narrative, the briskness of her dialogue, and the geniality 
of her portraiture. Peggy, like all her heroines, is a charm- 
ing ing nue, and the household of Miss Serle, the old spinster 
lady tyrannised over by ber ancient retainers, is very 
humorously described. Goring’s callousness and villainy are 
somewhat abruptly sprung upon the reader, and the monkey 
is rather a grotesque deus ex machind. But with all deduc- 
tions, this is an excellent book to read in a hammock in such 

weather as we have had during the past week. 


Of that class of novel of which Sheridan Le Fann’s Uncle 
Silas is the classical example Mrs. Williamson has already 
given us a spirited example in The Lady in Grey. Her new 
venture, Lady Mary of the Dark House, is very much on the 
same lines, though the procession of sensations is not so con- 
tinuous. The heroine is a beautiful heiress, who is summoned 
from the boarding-school where she has lived for many years 
to make her home with her stepmother in Cumberland. This 
stepmother, a superbly handsome but incredibly wicked per- 
sonage, who has already poisoned her husband, endeavours to 
persuade her stepdaughter into a marriage with her nephew, 
Valentine Graeme. The heroine, however, having already 
lost her heart to the gallant Sir Donald Howard, refuses, and 
then the tortures begin. She is kidnapped, chloroformed, 
and finally brought back to the Dark House to furnish a 
subject for Lady Mary’s toxicological experiments. Finally, 
as the heroine contrives to baffle her would-be poisoner, Lady 
Mary determines to kill her by driving long nails into her head. 
But on coming to her room through a trap-door for the pur- 
pose, she is confronted by her husband’s deeply-wronged and 
innocent first wife, the mother of the heroine, who, disguised 
in a wig and in the character of a lady’s maid, had watched 
over her child. Lady Mary is so overcome by this apparition 
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reading, if only for the incidental but elaborate descriptions 
of those dramatic climaxes which accentuate the strenuous 
monotony of this life,—notably the brilliant picture of the 
night panic amongst a herd of cattle on a three months’ 
journey to the railhead, and the heroic exertions of the drover 
in staying the stampede. What lends especial interest to the 
book, however, is the skill with which Mr. MacIlwaine illus- 
trates the dangers as well as the wholesome discipline of this 
life. He not only tells us what the lonely madness of a 
“hatter” meane, but he enables us to realise how it 
arises; he gives us something more than a glimpse 
of the Combo, the white man who lives with blacks and 
in time comes to hate his own colour. Ina word, he paints 
for us the sinister as well as the heroic side of the life of 
the Australian pioneer, and illustrates both in the person of 
his hero, Ned Singleton, whose reclamation is brought about 
by his love for the playmate of his boyish days in England, 
who has come to pay a visit at her uncle’s house in the bush. 
Ned’s consciousness of his degradation owing to his relations 
with a native woman is very powerfully described, and the 
catastrophe when Susan Thynne is abruptly confronted with 
the truth loses nothing of its peignancy in Mr. MacIlwaine’s 
telling. Singleton’s self-abasement and voluntary exile render 
his ultimate forgiveness and acceptance by Susan plausible 
enough, for one is made to realise early in the book that 
her fastidiousness is only skin-deep, and that the robust 
manhood of Singleton appeals to her with peculiar force. The 
old settler and his wife, the “new chums,” Susan’s clever 
journalist brother, and the remaining dramatis persone are aH 
clearly and vigorously drawn. Here and there Mr. Mac- 
Ilwaine inclines to the melodramatic, but his melodrama is 
impressive in its way, while the book as a whole is a pictur- 
esque and vivid delineation of the warring impulses that must 
always meet in the pioneer. i 


A cordial welcome is due to the English version of another 
of the admirable historical romances of Félix Gras—The 
Terror, excellently translated from the Provencal by Catharine 
Janvier. With this we may bracket Gautier’s Captain 
Fracasse, which has been fluently rendered by Ellen Murray 
Beam. Lovers of the prophetic novel may sup fall of 
horrors in Mr. Shiel’s The Yellow Danger, in which the duel 
between East and West is told in a strange, spasmodic style, 
now recalling Carlyle, and again Victor Hugo. Mr. Le 
Queux’s Scribes and Pharisees is a highly-coloured novel of 
journalistic London, written in an alert, undistinguished 
manner, and abounding in sensational incidents. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Bible of St. Mark. By Alexander Robertson, D.D. (George 
Allen. 10s. 6d.)—This is the name by which Dr. Robertson all 
through his book speaks of St. Mark’s Church at Venice, and 
though the simile is no doubt happy, he perhaps insists upon it 
a little too much. The building is described under the heads of 
the “ Title-page inscribed on the Facade,” “ The Old Testament 
in the Atrium,” “The New Testament in the Interior,” and an 
appendix. In 829 two Venetian sea-captains found that the 
Mahommedans at Alexandria were destroying the Christian 
church where St. Mark was buried. They resolved to carry off 
the body and take it to Venice, and, after many adventures, 
they succeeded in doing so. The Venetians then determined to 
build a fitting church to hold this relic, and “the then reigning 





that she falls through the trap-door, the heroine is rescued by 
Sir Donald, and Lady Mary poisons herself. The obvious 
criticism on the book is that we are prepared for mischief 
from the very outset, and when the horrors come their impact 
is discounted. The masters of this school of fiction do not 
“ give themselves away” in this fashion, but merely diffuse a 
vagne atmosphere of distrust or mystery. When Mrs. 
Williamson has realised the value of the law of suspense, she 
ought to be able to make our flesh creep handsomely. At | 
Present, however, her horrors are only amusing. 

Mr. MacIlwaine displays on a larger canvas and to greater 
advantage in Dinkinbar that knowledge of life in the “ back- 
blocks” of Australia which he has already turned to such 
8ood account in his Twilight Reef, recently noticed in these | 
columns. Dinkinbar is the name of the station where the 
scene is chiefly laid, and the author has spared no pains to 
bring home to us, under all its varying aspects, the life led 
onan Australian cattle-run in the bush. The book is worth 


Doge, Giustiniano Partecipazio, set about carrying the idea into 
effect.” He, however, died, but the building was begun in 830 
by his brother and successor, and finished four years later. In 
976 it was partly burnt down, but it was restored again in two 
years by Doge Pietro Orseolo I. In the eleventh century Doge 
Domenico Contarini enlarged and reconstructed the church on 
Byzantine principles, and this “ Third Edition,” as Dr. Robertson 
calls it, is the one nowinexistence. ‘ The rite used down to 1807 
was not the Roman one,” but ‘‘ the ancient one of the churches said 
to have been founded by St. Mark in Aquileia and Grado ;” and 
Dr. Robertson points out that the subjects of the mosaics are 
taken directly from the Bible, the New Testament ones closely 
following St. Mark’s Gospel. The book is full of beautiful repro- 
ductions of photographs of all parts of the church. Perhaps the 


| most interesting part of the carvings are the archivolts, with 


figures representing Venetian trades and seasons, when the city 
was at the height of her power :— 


“ What, they lived once thus at Venice where the merchants were the Kings 
Where St. Mark's is, where the Doges used to wed the sea with rings ?” 
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The Light Side of Cricket: Stories, Sketches, and Verses. By 
Norman Gale, W. Pett-Ridge, Eden Phillpotts, Mrs. Murray 
Hickson, Shan F. Bullock, Alfred Cochrane, Coulson Kernahan, 
and others. Edited by E. B. V. Christian. (James Bowden.)— 
This is really a capital miscellany of cricketing sketches and 
stories, and we commend it in the warmest manner to the 
people whom it will interest. There are several good sets 
of verses, which we enjoy, though Mr. Norman Gale is a sanguine 
man if the sight of daffodils suggests the cricket season to him. 
Imagine spending an afternoon in the long-field in March. 
The usual historic lore is trotted out again, and seems perhaps 
too familiar; but there is a very amusing account by Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts of “an Ethiopian cricket match,” and nearly all the 
stories—even the love-stories—are very good reading in a light 
way. “My Pretty Jane,” the best of them, is really touching. 
“W. G.” occupies the usual amount of space, which no one 
would grudge to him, and eulogy exhausts itself to do him 
honour. But none of his panegyrists approach this passage, 
culled from the Scots Observer, which amused us more than any- 
thing in the book :—“ His style is impersonal in its greatness. 
It is distinguished by breadth and ease, and by the absence of 
any littleness or flourish. No run is ever got by mere jicelle. 
Some players—as Mr. A. G. Steel—display a rarer grace, a more 
ravishing variety of pose than the Doctor; but the Doctor has 
long ago taken the game out of the region of experiment, and 
accomplishment is more to him than elegance of gesture. A fine 
innings by ‘W. G.’ is as complete a performance as a play by 
Sophocles or a picture by Claude. To lavish praise upon it is 
idle; you accept it as a masterpiece in style.” Mr. Henley’s 
young men were certainly wonderful people. Compare this 
elaboration with the concise verdict of J.C. Shaw. “I put the 
ball where I please, and he puts it where he pleases.” We should 
like to hear Dr. Grace asked how you get runs by /icelle. 


Sir Thomas Maitland. By W. Frewen Lord. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—This volume is one of the series of “ Builders of Greater 
Britain” appearing under the general editorship of H. F. Wilson, 
M.A. Mr. Lord is not tender of established reputations. Lord 
William Beutinck, for instance, is described as “ very handsome, 
very arrogant, and very dull.” His rule in India was spent, we 
are told, in making experiments which “ were (with one single 
exception) of disastrous effect. The exception was the abolition of 
Sati [vulgo, Suttee].” Joseph Hume fares much worse. He had 
saved £40,000 in India during his seven years in the Indian Civil 
Service. ‘ He was then both well and ill equipped for the part of 
financial reformer; well equipped in that he was himself inde- 
pendent, ill equipped in that his independence had been attained 
by very dexterously availing himself of alarming irregularities in 
the administration of the Empire.’ Nor does his here escape. 
He pours contempt on his early career in Parliament, when he 
was a rabid Little Englander and obstinate obstructionist. For 
success in these characters you want sensational reporting. 
Maitland “was born a century too soon for complete Parlia- 
mentary success.” But Mr. Lord has high praise for what 
Thomas Maitland did when he found his right vocation, 
which was to rule half-civilised or uncivilised men. St. 
Domingo, Ceylon, Malta, the Ionian Islands, were successively 
the scenes of his action, and he made himself felt every- 
where. It was in the last of these places that he died 
suddenly. Mr. Lord, whose speciality it is to bewail our lost 
Empire, is very severe on the surrender of the Ionian Islands. 
“The day came when the Islands were surrendered to Greece, 
and surrendered in such a fashion that we gave the impression 
of having been expelled. Our retirement marked the lowest 
point of England’s influence in Europe and the world.” Mr. 
Lord is a vigorous writer, but he leaves the impression of being 
somewhat given to sweeping judgments. 

The Romance of Colonization. Vol. II. By G. Barnett Smith. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.)—In this volume Mr. Barnett Smith, 
having told that part of the story which concerns the voyage of 
the ‘ Mayflower,’ the planting of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
Maryland, &c., brings his narrative toa conclusion. He hasa hard 
task in contracting within necessarily narrow limits the eventful 
story of more than two centuries, and he accomplishes it with 
adequate success. Nor does he fail, for the most part, in fairness 
and candour. Nothing is wanting to the just severity with which 
he denounces the barbarity and injustice with which tae Quakers 
were dealt with in some of the States. But how is it that he 
does not see, or at least does not condemn, the intolerance of 
Massachusetts in refusing to allow adherents of the Church of | 
England to worship God after their own way? One of the most 


singular phenomena of the day is that the Anglican Church is 





the one religious community which opponents cannot treat with 
equity. 


The book is less useful than it might be if an index had | 


been provided, but it gives a great amount of good matter, wel} 
put together, at a very moderate price. 


Life and Letters of the Rev. John Bacchus Dykes. Edited by Rey, 
J. T. Fowler. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Dykes’s name will be 
known to many of our readers as that of the composer of some of 
the most favourite hymn tunes of the day. Fifty-five of the 
Hymns and Litanies in “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern ” were set 
by him, among them “ Sun of my soul,” “Christian, dost thou see 
them?” “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty!” The total 
number of the tunes composed for this and other hymnals reaches 
three hundred. He was a musician from a very early age, for at 
twelve he was offered the post of an organist. The story of his 
life is full of interest. It had one painful episode when he came 
into collision with his diocesan, Dr. Baring of Durham. Dry, 
Dykes was a great lover of ritual, and he was particular in ip. 
sisting that ritual symbolised doctrine. The Bishop imposed 
conditions when he was asked to license a curate, and refused to 
act when the conditions were rejected. Oddly enough, Dr. Dykes 
appealed to the Court of Queen’s Bench! The Court refused to 
interfere, and Dr. Dykes had to deal single-handed with a large 
parish, not a little to the injury of his health, quite possibly to 
the shortening of his life. The Bishop was certainly arbitrary, 
and imposed conditions which no one would now dream of. On 
the other hand, Dr. Dykes’s contention that a Bishop is bound 
to license any curate in whose case all legal conditions are ful. 
filled is inadmissible. The power of giving or withholding the 
license is almost the only means that he has of acting on the 
beneficed clergy. Take it away, and a system of almost pure 
individualism would result. Nowhere else in Christendom is there 
anything like the Anglican beneficed clergyman. It is now 
possible to reach him for misconduct without a ruinous expense. 
But he may practically preach any doctrine and practise any 
ritual that pleases him unhindered. 





Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa, 1895-96. By A. St. 
H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. (Methuen and Co. 15s.)—The author of this 
volume has succeeded in making an interesting narrative of his 
travels in this part of Africa. His chief object, the making of a 
reliable map by correcting many faulty observations of latitude, 
was successfully accomplished. The journey proper started 
from Kazungula, at the confluence of the Zambesi and Kwando 
rivers; thence proceeding up the former he reached Lialui, the 
capital of Borotse, where dwells Liwanika, chief of the Marotse 
and paramount lord of several other tribes dwelling between the 
Zambesi and the Katukwe. (The prefix “ Bo ” denotes the country, 
“Ma” the people.) This chief, a good and just ruler, is of quite 
a different character from the cruel and superstitious chiefs who are 
constantly met with in this country. From Lialui he travelled 
in an easterly direction, and eventually reached Kazungula again. 
From this point he set out northwards, and visited Kaiyngu, 
the chief of the Mashikolumbwe, a tribe owing allegiance to 
Liwanika. He crossed the Katukwe, a river almost as large 
as the Zambesi, and reached Kowetui; thence he returned 
to his original starting-place. Mr. Gibbons enjoyed some 
fine hunting, and an eight days’ trip produced twelve dis- 
tinct species; with a little luck five more species would have 
been added to this list. His total bag consisted of twenty-six 
different kinds, and among these were buffaloes, lions, hippo- 
potami, and many kinds of deer. Game was very plentiful, 
though im some districts the rinderpest had done an enormous 
amount of damage. The author’s journey was not without its 
accidents and anxieties. His “boys,” as the carriers are called, 
on several occasions refused to continue the journey, and some 
deserted at critical periods. The visit, too, to Mashikolumbwe 
was not free from peril, for this tribe had an evil reputation, as 
the expeditions of both Mr. F. C. Selous and Dr. Holul met 
with disaster, though the leaders themselves escaped without 
harm. Mr. Gibbons, after getting over an attack of dysentery, 
passed safely through Matabeleland, though the revolt bad 
actually begun. The travels are written in a pleasing style, and 
are illustrated by Mr. Charles Whymper from his own drawings, 
and by some photographs, all of which are good, especially four 
of the Victoria Falls and one of a Matutela blacksmith at work. 
The habits and customs of the tribes of this district form a large 
and interesting portion of the book. An excellent map shows the 
whole route of the travels. 


Rowing. By R. C. Lebmann, Guy Nickalls, C. M. Pitman, and 
others. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—This volume, the fourth of the 
“Isthmian Library,” deals thoroughly with that branch of sport 
the “ Blue” for which is the most highly prized distinction at the 
University. The chief contributor, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, is well 
known as one of the best coaches of the present day, therefore 
any advice from his pen is certain to be thoroughly good. 
“ 'Tubbing,” that is, the coaching of the novice in a tub pair,} 
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first dealt with ; the best style to be cultivated and the faults only 
sily contracted are clearly pointed out by the aid of many 
excellent plates. “A dull period of practice ” it is called, and 
the writer of this notice certainly found it so. Then rowing in 
« fours” and “ eights” is discussed thoroughly. As Oxford and 
Cambridge are the nurseries of nearly all rowing men, there is 
naturally much information about the University Boat Race, the 
training and dieting of the crews. Many famous “oars” are 
mentioned; among them we notice a Mr. F. S. Gulston, the hero 
of five Grand Challenge Cup and Stewards’ Cup Medals, and 
a Frenchman by name Bidault, 7 ft. 4} in. ix height, who was a 
well-known sculler a few years ago. There are chapters on 
sculling, rowing at Oxford, at Cambridge, in Australia, in 
America, where Mr. Lehmann is well known for his unselfish 
efforts to improve the rowing of the Universities. “Are Athletes 
Healthy ?” a subject recently discussed in the St. James’s 
Gazette on the death of three well-known Oxford “ oars,” also 
claims a chapter. The book is thoroughly interesting even toa 
landsman, and the many illustrations are excellent. 


too ea 


Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Mrs. Pennell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—We have already had a good many accounts of tours 
made on wheels, but Mrs. Pennell, as she tells us herself, is the 
first woman to ride over nine Swise passes in a week, and she 
forestalls, in her envot, the natural question as to why she did it, 
by telling us it was for pleasure, though but for that assurance 
one would not have suspected it, so prejudiced does she seem to 
be against the Swiss and all pertaining to them. It was, we 
fancy, the “record” pride that was the root of a good many of 
her troubles,—work like that of a dock labourer, exposure to 
drenching rains and pitiless sun. A bicycle tour in Switzerland 
might be so charming a way of spending a holiday that we hope 
the record of Mrs. Pennell’s rides will not deter other tourists. 

Studies of Plants. By L. H Bailey. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d.)—“ It is a common method,” writes the author, who dates 
from Cornell University, “ to begin the study of plants by means 
of formal ideals—or definitions—-but the author believes that the 
proper way to begin it is by means of plants.” The book, 
accordingly, is divided into “studies ” of seven classes of objects 
and processes,—‘Twigs and Buds,” “Leaves and Foliage,” 
“ Flowers,” “ Fructification,” “ Propagation,” “ Behaviours and 
Habits,” “Kinds of Plants.” The studies are copiously illus- 
trated. 

Cassock and Comedy. By Athol Forbes. (Skeffington and 
Son.}—“ There is one weakness in this book,—the sketches are 
true and the characters are real.” So the author. We do not 
doubt that he is substantially accurate in saying so. But he has 
overlooked a few “chestnuts” which have somehow intruded 
themselves among his genuine experiences. Mr Weller, senior, 
applied for a marriage license without having settled on the 
lady's name. So did “the elderly man, a farmer,” who called on 
Mr. “Athol Forbes.” It was a friend, again, of the author who 
spoke ina sermon of the calf which had been fatted “for years 
and years.” This story is nearly as old as “Pickwick.” But 
there is a good store of anecdotes which may be accepted as both 
new and true, and the good sense and good feeling of the writer 
are as evident as his capacity for humorous observation. 


The Anglican Reformation. By William Clark, M A. (T. and 
T. Clark.)—This volume is one of the series of “Eras of the 
Christian Church.” Dealing with a subject bristling with 
difficulties and differences, it is conspicuously fair. Mr. Clark, 
whose study of the subject with which he deals has manifestly 
been very painstaking, has no desire either to minimise or to 
exaggerate the changes which the Reformation made. He 
examines the documents, as they should be examined, not 
merely textually but historically. The Articles, for instance, 
have a significance which is largely determined by the comparison 
of their present form with that which they once had. The same 
may be said of the Ordinal, and, indeed, of the Ritual generally. 
To §0 into particulars would be to touch a controversy which it 
1S not a suitable occasion to touch, but we may in general terms 
commend this volume very heartily to students of Church history. 


The Bible Story Retold for Young People. By W. H. Bennett, 
M.A.,and W. F. Adeney, M.A. (J. Clarke and Co.)—Professor 
Bennett tells the story of the Old Testament, Professor Adeney 
that of the New. The book may be safely commended as well 
adapted for the public for whom it is meant. Nor, indeed, will 
older readers find the time spent on it wasted. It will be found 
to give a good deal in a small space. We may doubt whether 
po name ‘ Isaac “4 laughter) suggested the idea of the ridiculous 
(“It seemed so ridiculous that two old people should have a son ”’”) 
rather than that of the joyful. “ Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter,” says the Psalmist of the Restoration. 


How to Publish a Book or Article, and How to Produce a Play. 





By Leopold Wagner. (George Redway.)—There is a large 
amount of useful information in this book, and plenty of good 
advice. The statements are not always precisely accurate (on 
p. 161 we observe a figure which is susceptible of correction), but 
there can be no doubt that any one who aspires to write, be it a 
book or an article, can hardly do better than consult Mr. Wagner. 
We might write columns about it, but feel that, on the whole, it 
is better to limit ourselves to the simple counsel,—read it. 


The Student’s Motley. Condensed, with Introduction and Notes, 
by William Elliott Griffis. (Harperand Brothers. 7s. 6d.)—About 
three-fourths of the nine hundred and twenty-eight pages of 
this volume are occupied with Mr. Griffis’s abridgment of Motley’s 
“ Rise of the Dutch Republic;” the other quarter gives a sketch 
of the history of the Netherlands from 1584 down to the present 
time. The first period, 1584-1688, is treated with some fullness; 
after that the narrative becomes concise, not without reason, for 
after Holland had given England a King it curiously enough 
ceased to have much European importance. 


Among seasonable volumes may be mentioned :—The Swedish 
Touring Club's Guide to Sweden, (G. Philip and Son.) ——Seaside 
Watering-Places. Twenty-second year of publication. (L. Upcott 
Gill.) The Great Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist Guide to 
the Continent. Edited by Percy Lindley. (30 Fleet Street.) 
—Illustrated Guide to the Royal Gardens, Kew. (Dawbarn and 
Ward.) 

A Girl in the Spring-time. By Mrs. Henry Mansergh. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Here we have an example of a cloud with a silver, not 
to say agolden, lining. If Mildred Moore had not been prevented 
from going home for the holidays, she would not have had the 
manifold opportunities which came in her way of showing what 
was inher. This is a pretty and decidedly readable story. 
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St, PETERSBURG). 
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COCKROACHES AND BLACKBEETLES 
QUICKLY AND EFFECTUALLY EXTERMINATED BY THE 
UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
which speedily cleared the pests from the Sheffield Workhouse, under the direc- 
tion of Mr, E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S., who guarantees each tin with his signature. 

{t has never been known to fail. 
In tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d., post-free from 
Mr, HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, 
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The FARNHAM SCHGOL BOARD DESIRE to APPOINT a FEMALE 
INSTRUCTOR for their Central Pupil Teachers’ Class. The salary will be 
£130 per annum. 

Applications must be delivered not later than midday on SEPTEMBER 12th. 
Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned, who will be pleased 
to give particulars of the duties. EDGAR KEMPSON 

121 West Street, Farnham, Surrey. Clerk to the Board, 








AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
(formeriy Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thorouguly 
acquired, Miss Wills may be seen by appointment at 17 Streatham Place, 5.W., 




















until September J4th, when she returns to Lausanne with the pupils, 
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the University, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLO! 
S With Title of L.L.A. SAUER tor WOME 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,.L,A, Scheme, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ep er for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIV 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight year. 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (lat, 

Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect ; 0 the 
sea wall.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898, oe 
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NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
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ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most health 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid vd 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references be 
England and United States.—ED,. SILLIG, BROTHERS, " 


\ ERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL (unde 
the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian). Healthy situation. ex: 
cept.onal advantages to girls requiring advanced lessons in Music or Langn res 
Escort from London, if desired; highest references.—Mrs. MILLER, } zel. 
bank, South Norwood Hill, London, 8.E., will be pleased to answer inquiri s ‘ 


JRIVATE TUITION.—PUPILS SPECIALLY PRE. 
PARED for the UNIVERSITIES, &., by a Cambridge First - class 
Honoursman, assisted by a Fifth Wrangler. Individual tuition, only a fey, 
being taken. Beautiful and healthy situation on bank of Thames, Boating and 
fishing.—J.G. OHANCELLOR, M.A., Cross Deep, Twickenham, 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a BOARDING-HOUSRE for 
this Schoo] in the residence of the Head-Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D, HILL JAOK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 


‘FARPENDEN, HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H, WIX, M.A. 
A school for 100 Boarders; 25 mikes from London, 
grounds, private chapel, swimming, carpentering, &c. 
to HEAD-MASTER, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Girbzs, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H, G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym 
pasium, fennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 


{EVENOAKS SCHOOL, KENT.— Founded 1432. 
kK) FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SOHOOL. 22 miles from London. 500ft. 
avove sea. Most healthy and beautiful surroundings. Rapidly increasing 
numbers. Staff ali Graduates in Honours, Foreign Languages taught conver- 
sationally as well as grammatically. New Technical Buildings, Laboratory, 
&c. Games good.—Address, G. E, HESLOP, M.A, 














Large buildings and 
Fees moderate, —Apply 











ASTBOURNE.—HOME SCHOOL of the highest class 

for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. First-rate education ; best Loncon 

Masters. Special advantages for Languages, Painting, Music. Fine premises on 

high ground, close to sea and downs. All outdoor games; cycling, riding 

Resident pupils only.—Address, ‘‘ WELFARE,” care of Messrs. Street and Co., 
30 Cornhill, H.C. 


Se BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Specia] advantages for study 
ot Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Mies. HEISS. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.— 

FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO HOUSE EXH! 
BLilONS, Exam. Nov. 15th, 16th, Valuable University Exhibitions. Healthy 
situation. Modern School-house. — Head - Master, Rey. W. HAIGHTON 
CHAPPEL (formerly House-Master at Marlvorough). 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, EH. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Col!., Cambridge). 


ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management, Fees moderate anc inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India. Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1597-8. > 


ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W. 

RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of En:lish = 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces as. 
KSSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCH 
K for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Higbest references. 


pes 
« LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROU GH.— 

4 Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty ee , 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong stau; small Clit nea 
Boys very snecessful in the London Matriculation Examination. wa 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE. 


T HE 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





nnded in January, 

ae and introduc 
and others. 

STATESM 


i s since been done. 
of the work wh STUDENTS are prosperously settled in all parts of the world. 


ee py te South Africa Police are entrusted to the College. 
“ON THE BEA 


imate fi boat : 
u the finest pen mental and manual training are probably unique. 





ment combined wt TION from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from the 


F NFO 
FULL TMECRETARY, at 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
~The College, with Hs 
he VISITED by _anpol 
MELTON, or FELIXSTOWE. 


(‘UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
N FORMERLY PIXHOLME, eee — 

ROY. ?PARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
Bags he Pinay The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
eg ayy rge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 109 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 
se AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th, 
5) Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 











Principal, Miss 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
K 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

‘ Flead-Mistress ... 2... ..+ soo coe coo coe Miss JAPP, B.A. 

bool Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum. Natural 











The Se =A ° . H ; 
Se (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlewerk, 
Physical Exercises. Fees, 4 to 6 gnineasa term. Prospectuses, &c., can be 


ed from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898. Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Hand-worth, A Boarding-House (Thorne 
fill, Augustus Road) in connection with the School. r 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 











THE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 

3 BARTLETT begs to aunounce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Hurrewden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on appiication 
to tue SECRETARY. 





YOURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14, 
iionse stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Ros.dent Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 








A PFONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
LV modern boarding arranvements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholar: 
Borders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCK4S. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 









[ 


ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A.,, 
4d assisted by Mr, E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYS to 

ire for English tchools, or attending Zurich Schools, giving unrivalled 
nodvrn and scientific education. Strongly reeommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 


()AKHAM SCHOOL.—Numerous SCHOLARSHIPS at 


the School and to the Universities. Modern side with Commercial class. 





Lworatory, Carpenter’s Shops, Large Playing Fields. Terms moderate, 
NEXT TERM, owing to building, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2ist. 





Bors PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Large house and 
) grounds on East Coast of Seotland. Healthy, bracing situation; gravel 
son. Field for cricket and football in grounds. Preparation for Public Schools 
ant’ Navy.—R. BRUCE LOCKHART, B.A. (Hons.) Cantab, late Scholar of 
Corpus Christi Gollege, SEAFIELD HOUSE, BROUGHTY FERRY. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[He YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


Lie 25th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENOE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and AKTS WILL BEGIN on OCTOBRE lith, and the 68th SESSION of the 
se HOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER Sra, 1898. 

the Qlasses prepare for the following professions :— Chemistry, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile Industries, 
vveing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and 





, 
I 







Unive yd Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi- 
» ant Surgery, 

‘ycdon Hail has been established for Students’ residence. 

“rospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


os THO 
ING S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 
ey SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th. Open to 
* JO\ning NEXT TERM, SEP'EMBER 16th. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
wy GLASS and Engineering Olass free. Eight Scholarships, &e., at the 
ersities since November. Excellent health record, Fine historic surround- 
Nak 3 Jl NIOK SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete. —Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 








( UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

__ beineering Sides, SPHOIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES, This year’s 
( brid. include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Co.lege, 
bt rg, @ Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolw icn 
,'trances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance two Preliminary Scientitic Passes 
idon University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £00 to 
* year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 









£7 





L{EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 

re N.W -—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 
a Sea Sch« ol, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
“ tas : f Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Publie Schools, 
MA G, London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


A GENTLEMAN holding South Kensington Art Master’s 
MeNT: 








‘ biti ates and various exerllent Testimonials, DESIRES APPOINT- 
preferably) in a high-cla s LADIES’ SCHOOL or PRIVATE FAMILY.— 


Subj 


jects; Drawing, Painting, and Olay Modelling,—Address, ‘G,” 3 Rudolph 


1887, under distinguished auspices, for the technical 
tion to their future career of young Public Schoolmen 


EN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognised the value 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, certain 


UTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the College, 
or growing youths, the advantages of physical develop- 


its farms, dairy, laboratory, workshops, gardens, &., may 
tment during VACATION.—Stations, WOODBRIDGE, 


R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
v CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PatTRoN— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCLE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &¢., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 





COUNTY COUNCIL OF KENT.—COUNTY COUNCIL OF SURREY. 


Sours - EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
bh WYH, near ASHFORD, KENT, 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training to 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. Preparation for the Examinations of the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Surveyor’s Institution. Resident Staff of 
seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. Inclusive fees for residents 
in Kent and Surrey, £60 a year; other counties, £70 a year. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th, For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the 
Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





Qi PECIAL TUITION in LONDON for OXFORD and 
b CAMBRIDGE EXAMS. 

Mr. E. L. HAWKINS (M.A. Oxon) has obtained upwards of 400 successes in 
various Oxford and Cambridge Exams., and is now RECEIVING daily PUPILS 
at i2 VICTORIA STRERT, 8S.W. 

He also coaches by correspoudence. Prospectus and terms on application. 





TINHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SOHOOL, 
AUTUMN TERM OOMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 








B RYNTIRION, SHREWSBURY.—THOROUGH EDU- 
} CATION OFFERED to the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ander 
Certifieated Teachers and Visiting Masters. Healthy detached house in open 
position with good garden. Pupils prepared for Public Examinations. Honours 
and Special Distinction gained in Music, Science, & Langnages.—Unsolicited testi- 
monials as to individual care can be seen on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 





TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 
WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 

an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 





Vy ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years bas passed more than 100 boys each year in the Oam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqnalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions, Suecesses include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 15s.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





I EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terns, 855-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY BRAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





4 DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 
‘4 RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





YRONDALL, FARNHAM, SURREY.—FIRST-CLASS§ 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Invigorating and delightful country life for 
BOYS first leaving home. Beautiful situation; wonderfully healthy district 
(see Registrar’s Report). Everything couducted on the most liberal principles. 
All subjects taught by specialist instructors. Crondall pupils eminently success- 
fal at Public School Scholarships and Entrance Examinations; thorough pre- 
paration for Naval Cadetships. All appointments of the highest order. 
Splendid dormitories, class-rooms, dining hall, gymnasium, fives courts, and 
riding manéye. Riding horses and ponies for pupils; riding under military 
instructor. First-class coach for cricket; pupils successful in every school 
match this season,—HEAD-MASTER, Church Hill, Crondall. 


| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in ARTS 
: and SCIENCE, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, 
Medicine, and other Branches of Education will be ADMITTED for the NEXT 
TERM TUESDAY, October 4th, Evening Classes commence Thursday, 
October 6th. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of matriculated students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjeets, 
without attending the complete course of the various faculties, can be admitted 
as non-matriculated students on payment of the separate fees for such classes as 
they select. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resident Students. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectus and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
London, W.C. 


TNHE LINTON STUDIO, POND PLACE, FULHAM 
ROAD, S.W.—Visitor, Sir JAMES D. LINTON, P.R.I.; Master, H. I. 
STOCK, R.I.; Teacher, Miss M. BREWER (former pupil! of Sir James D. 
Linton).—Prospectus on application to Miss A. H. BRADLEY, Oak Lodge, 
Nightingale Lane, S.W. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. 





















IGH CROFT (between Haslemere and Godalming).— 
T. ADDISON CHATER, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for Public 
schools or Koyil Navy. Keferences to Many Head-Masters, Parente, and Old 





D 
“wad, Bushey, Herts, 





Pupus, Head kugby Scholarship won in June, 1398,—Address, Milford, Godalming. 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSK, PURLEY, SURREY. 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.K.R.). 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
‘bee A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY. 


PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE AND PROMOTION. 
Major Neary has had 10 years’ experience in coaching, having only had one 
failure in the last four years. 


CIVIL DEPARTMENT. 
N R. J. TINNISWOOD AND MR. J. E. MALON. 


PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA LITERARY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
UNIVERSITIES, &e. 

Mr. Tinniswood and Mr. Malon have had seven years’ successful experience of 
Army Examinations, and Mr, Tinniswood has had through his hands «and been 
largety responsible for the work of more than 50 successful candidates in the 
last three years. 











Hooley House is sitnated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E.K.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, allowing of cricket and tennis, and 
adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There is ample stabling. 


WORK NOW GOING ON. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd with an Introductory 
Address, at 3 ».m., by Dr. CaLry. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. J. N. Moore, J.P., in the Chair, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £144, two of £78 lis., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
September 21st and 22nd. 

here are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed to 
the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time thrown 
open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to Students. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. S. Collier. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,009 super- 
ficial square feet, was opened in May. It occupies the entire ground floor of the 
new Clarence Wing, which when completed will also provide additional wards 
and a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer vaca- 
tion of last year, were completed by the middle of the Winter Session. The 
Physiological Laboratories have been further increased, and form a series of 
rooms which occupy the whole of the first floor of both the old and new 
buildings. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology has been added. 

All the buildings hitherto used for the Ont-Patients’ Department of the Hos- 
pital have been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new labora- 
tories, class rooms, and a new museum. A complete re-organisation of the 
Pathological Department has lately been made with provision of extensive new 
laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1598-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with e‘ther Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One of £50 in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Olasses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
MEDIOAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Prac- 
titioners, 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Olergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. 











H. P, HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 











JNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—H. W. EVE, E:q., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
MIOHAELMAS TERM OOMMENCES MONDAY, September 12th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade Modern and 
C.assical School. 

For Prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
_ ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F,.SHEPHERD, M.A, Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs. Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and others,—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
&. J, BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W,C, 


—— 


WH4Rk RoW SC HO OL, 


The GOVERNORS of Harrow School early in November next will PROCEED 
to an ELEUTION to FILL up the vacancy in the HEAD-MASTE SHIP 
cans¢d by the retiremert, after the close of the ensning Term, of the Rev. J. £ 0 
Welldon. By the School Statntes ‘‘any Graduate of an University within her 
Maje ty’s Dominions shull be eligible for the Office.” 

Applications. toxether with not more than four testimonials, should be sent in 
not later than October 1st, to Messrs. YOUNG, JACKSON, BEARD and KING 
12 Essex Street, Strand, W.C., to whom any inquiries should be addressed, 

Each application should be accompanied by a letter from the Candidate him. 
self, stating age, University distinctions, present ec-upation, and whether he is 
a Layman or in Orders; also giving the names and addresses of persons to whom 
reference may be made. 

Eleven copies of the Applications, &., will be required. 








HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom, In-patients last year, 11,146. 
out-patients, 161,033 ; accidents, 14,781; major operations, 2,320, . 

APPOINTMENTS.—Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, 

SEVEN ENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in SEPTEMBER, 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT of the COLLEGE.—New laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &., wil) 
be completed by October Ist. 

For Prospectus and infurmation as to residence, & , avply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 

Mile End, E. 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 are awarded 
annually, and numerous prizes and medals are open for competition by students 
of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,000, 

All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of 
the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 resident appoint- 
ments open to students of the hospital annually without payment of additional 
fees, and numerous non-resident appointments in the general and special 
departments. The Queen Victoria Ward, recently opened, will provide 
additional accommodation for gynzcological and maternity cases. 

The College accommodates 60 students, under the supervision of a Resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L,D.S., 
England. 

The Clubs’ Union athletic ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the school, containing full particulars as to fees, courss 
of study advised, regulations of the College, &c., apply personally or by letter, 
to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8. K. 





{UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (MB. 
London). — The NEXT OOURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
CLASSES for this Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 8rd. Candidates enter- 
ing for this course can register as Medical Students.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 





MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE oF WALES, &.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., HEN RY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSKBERY. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mo‘ern Litera 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, xnd Ten to Town Members. 
Rv ading-Room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firrx Epit10y, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address:. BookmEN, Lonvon. Code UNICODE 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














T OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. — State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation ® 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free 0 
charge if not in stock. ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queeu, 
A. 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and ~— 
logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &. New¢ a 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 











| iis ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ww. = ws weave ~—- £30,000,000 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 













Ua 
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£26 5s, 


Pull details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


e 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/= and 10/- tins, 


fhis magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000, is fitted with 
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THIRD EDITION OF 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


TICE. THIRD EDITION of 


HELBECK OF BANNIS- 
DALE, by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—" A book which wil take rank with Mrs. Exmphry Ward’s best 
work......The story is a story of a great passion, worthily told.” 


TIMES.—“ There can be no two opinions about the fascination 
=e Waid’s new book exercises. It is a work in which her power of 
characterisation and her fineness of touch find their highest expression, and 
which threbs with human interest and passions; a work of which no one will 
deny the power or the pathos, 

TABLET.—“ The tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line— 
it consists in the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere 
Catholic and an unbeliever......Its interest is sustained to the last ; and when the 
catastrophe comes to end the tragic battle of souls, the inevitableness of it all, 
somehow, seems to make it less poignant.’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per Fomor from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ! 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | ¥.B.—Two = Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
ANew Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








OOKS FOR SALE.—Green’s “Town Life,” fifteenth 
century, 2 vols, (S2:.), 12s, 6d.; Norgate’s “ Angevin Kings,” 2 vols. (32s.), 

(2s, 6d.; Galton’s ‘Hereditary Genius,” 5s, 6d.; “Naval and Military 
Ir, phies” (£7 7s.), 388, ; Walton and Cotton’s “Angler,” Beat Edition (£6 6:.), 
$83. Add Quite New. WANTED, Moore’s “ Alps in 1864,” £3 offered.—BAKER’S 


7REAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
é P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
Te _ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
U BL to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
or filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
JATALOGUES sent on application. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 





e 
£1() 10S. BRITISH ISLES CRUISE 
a (13 days). Newcastle, Tilbury (for London passengers), 
ortmsonth, Plymouth, Queenstown for Killarney, Kingstown for Dublin, Por- 
rash for Giant 8 Causeway, along the Western Islands to Aberdeen, Leith for 
“dinburgh, Tilbury. September 6th to 15th or 20th. 
“14 lds, CRUISE (19 days). LISBON, MADKIRA, TENERIFFE, LAS 
PALMAS, TANGIER, and GIBRALTAR. September 22ud. 
.PALESTINE, EGYPT, and ATHENS CRUISE. Extended Cruises, 
0 including Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luxor. 
ntheS.Y, © ARGONAUT,” Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


1 soi ii 
modern comforts, electric light, excellent cuisine, 








nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly till further notice. 

Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





*,.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“It is excellent in aaa an ania = 
“ ‘ . nied -_ Lancet. Fo od. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the 


Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. Inursawortu, M.A., Author 
of “ Personality, Human and Divine.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Alt gether, we have rarely read a book of such philosophical 
earnestuess in construing the Christian view of existence in terms of the 
thought and knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the 
knowledge of a Saviour to the modern man.” 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MALLOW AND ASPHODEL. 


TREVELYAN. 


By R. C. 





NEW NOVEL BY LESLIE KEITH. 


THE MISCHIEF- MAKER. In 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 
ATHEN £UM.—* Really true and accurate local colouring......a keen insight 


into character, and a fine antiseptic quality of humour.” 


NEW NOVEL BY S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


SELAH HARRISON. Crown &vo, 6s. 


WORLD.—“‘ It is rarely that such a work of Art in Literature as ‘Selah 
Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of the reviewer with accurate delicacy of 
touch, serious motive, and mingled pathos and humour, both of high quality.” 





NEW NOVEL BY EGERTON CASTLE. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LIVERPOOL DAILY MERCURY.—‘‘In its grasp of character and the 
dramatic nature of its plot it is one of the best novels of its kind since Steven- 
son’s ‘ Prince Otto.’” 


THE STORIES OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. New Volume just published. 


MARY ST. JOHN. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. By Arruur 
Duke CoLerIpGE (An O!d Colleger). A New Edition, Revised, ani 
materially Enlarged, with New Lilustrations by F. Tarver. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GLOBE.—“ The book is now, of course, more than ever worthy of perusal 

and acquisition. It should interest many more than Etonians,” 

















PART XXVIII. NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Pro. 


fessor FriepDRICH RatzkL. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
A. J. Butter, M.A. Maps and numerous Illustrations in the Text. In 
Thirty Monthly Parts at ls, net, and iu 3 vols. Super Royal 8vo, 12s, net each. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, price ls., contains :— 

Tue Treasory OrFicer’s WOOING, | OxFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
By Cecil Lowis. Chaps. 12-14. By A. D. Godley. 

Two Cuaprers OF Irish History. By| Tue Prayer oF OERVANTES. 

H. F. Hall. : Leonard Williams. 

Tue Bastitte. By Charles Whibley. Tes Beene een Benes Benes 
Never enn c > + To} > 7 . 
Country Notes. By 8, G. Tallentyre. ‘A. B Hobas tacit, 


V. THE SCHOOLHOUSE, 
Tue Story or Ram Sineu. By Hugh} Tue Wuaire Wircuss or Port Navao. 
Clifford. By H. A. Vachell. 


By 


By 





Now Ready, price ls, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. 454, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1898, 


Chaps, 7-10. v2 ““ TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSE- 

TAR CUTED.’ 

ae 8. Tue Earty Homes or WILLIAM 
AND GULIELMA PENN, 

9. A GuTTeER MERCHANT. 

10, Sr. FronpD DE PERIGUEUX AND THE 
BEGINNING OF FRENCH GOTHIC. 

11, A Heko oF Fiction. 


1, Her Memory. 

2. freperic HERVEY, 
BISHOP. 

3. Tue SPECTRE OF LAVINGTON, 

4, Tue BattTLe oF LEUTHEN, 

5. THe LovE-APPLE, 

6. Pope anp Horace, 


AND 








THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 4d., 


CoxTAINS: 


INCIDENTS OF THE CUBAN BLOCKADE. By Watrer 

RUSSELL. ustrated,. 

SPAIN AND HER AMERICAN COLONIES. By Tueovorr S. 
OOLSEY,. 


ALONE IN PORTO RICO. A War Correspondent’s Adventure. 
By Epwin Emerson, junr. 
And numerous other Articles of General Interest, 








THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE l1s., 
ConTAINS : 
THE VOYAGE OF THE OREGON. By Tupvor Jenxs. 
A BRUSH WITH MALAY PIRATES. By George I. Purnam. 
DENISE AND NED TOODLES. Chaps. 21-23. By GaprigLLy 


E, JacKSON. And numerous other Stories for the Young. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have just published— 
(1) A Story of Modern Life, 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








(2) A Romance of the First Jacobite Rebellion—full of incident and adventure, 


TO ARMS! 


By ANDREW BALFOUR, Author of “By Stroke of Sword.” 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 





They will publish on MONDAY a Bier, of Lower Middle-class Ratton Lif ife 
—seen from the mirthful point of view, 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 














By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Demos,” “In the Year of Jubilee,” &c. 
Crown §vo, 6s. 
They haves rece -— pu wibliabed 
WILLOW BRAKE. 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
Crown 8y¥o, 6s. 
‘A singularly pleasing volume, and eminently wholesome.”—Athenwum. 
tb ull L of the fragrance of village life,’—Academy. 
“The human interest of the book is considerable; neither power nor pathos 
wanting.”—Morning Post. 
“Mr. Gilchrist is content merely to interest us, and he has done it—done it 
thoroughly. He has not even attempted to be original as to motive; but he has 
handled an old situation so originally that we have not a single word of fault to 


find.”—Daily Chronicle. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 


NEDOC. 


Essex Street, W.C. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Per Dozer Liability under this Act is underwritten by th 
VIN ORDINAIRE. fe, | vee 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent RAIL WAY PASSENGERS’ A UR A WoL uU 
light Dinner Wine. The quality Serer ey eo ae , 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, Established 18+9. sate £1,000,000. 
wine usually sold at much higher Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
prices. 
' 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ST. ESTEPHE A. VIAN, Secrotary, 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in Sac = er 
bottle. On comparison it will be = 
found very superior to wine usually TAN H E U N IT O N 3 A N k of 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- i AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
tion this wine meets with from the Established 1837, Incorporated 1890 
constantly increasing number of 173. 9s, 6d. BOUNDS GS 2) neorporated 1850, 


customers ae 
and the 
ditional confidence in submitting 


it procures us in London 
Provinces, gives us ad. 


Paid up © ap'tal 
Reserve 


590,000 


750,000 








it to those who like pure Bordeaux R-serve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
wine, 
3 Dizen Rottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage | LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases } are granted on the Bank’s Brane eee the 
and Bottles, | Colonies of Australia and New Zealand : 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret TELEGRAPHIC REMITT ANCE 3 are — tothe 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, Colonies 
General Price List Free by Post. ae ee —— : 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for e llection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
y be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


WINE MERCHANTS, ais 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &e. 


JOS EPH GILLO’ ITS. 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 








With Introduction by 
7. 8%. LOEB STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.”’ 

THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a brigh 

collection, abounding in racy and faithful anee 


2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. 


t] ttle 





1} 7 »dotes." 
May be had by order 


Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


through any Bookseller or 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 











———ene 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No. 995. SEPTEMBER, 1893. 2s, 6d, 

Youtu: A Narrative. By Joseph Conrad, 

Tue CoMPANY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Tue Spaniarp aT Home. By Hannah Lynch, 

On Frienpsnirs. By I. A. Taylor. 

Tur ONE ForGotten. By Dora Sigerson Shorter, 

Aw Ongney Foray. 

Lovisk-ULRIQUE, QUEEN oF SWEDEN. By F.M.R, 
Skene. 

A Goop Turn. By Sydney C. Grier. 

Tue Great ELK or GrOnvAND. 

A Pirgrimmace To La VERNA. 

Tur Enp or an Outp Sone: 
Curan GOVERNOR, 

Tur Looxer-on.—Tuer U.S 
Our 
TION — BISMARCK 
NamFs 
GF 
Cc 

Wm. 


By Oanon Rawnsley, 
CONFESSIONS oF 4 


. War or AWARENING= 
own CONFLICTS ARRoAD—A Hint To Eyorr. 

In HIs Last 
SHAMES—D 


Days—Great 
LICATE Drpate 


GENTLEFOLK— Poor 


IN CITY 
EFOLE FOR 


bY 
GLUCK’s 








Biackewoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


United “Service Magazine, 



































































Conrents. SEPTEMBER, Price T 
Our Naval Heroe:.—III. Adwiral Ale 
Er rt, > + ’ 
G.C i 
_ Word for ‘the Pri vateer. 
pi g British Crews Abroad, 
» American Admirals and a few oth 
ARLES SI 5 
T : Ars senals of China, Ep VARD HARPER Pargcser, 
Th e Russian Aru J 
The Rec ruit and t sic ge 
Surgeon- Vitt, A.M.S. 
Musketry and Tactics. Captain Stswart Mont - 
the Gordon Highlanders, 
Canteen Management. 
jor “ A. WALSH, Somerset L,I. 
The Katmu-Dogbahk Wa 
C: Daptain W, P. Drory, R.M.L.I1. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 13 Chari 
Cross, SW. 
Now Ready. Price Sixpence, 
oh SJ f ‘aA 
LONGRMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMPER. 
Two Mrn o’ Menpip. Dy Walter Raym 
Chaps. 7-9. 
A VParMER’S Yi an. By H. Rider Haggard. (To 
I "RE SULT. By Henry 
H 4 NY OF i 
ANE IkY AS TO RHYME, 
} A LY&eaunp OF JAMAICA By F 
} A IGN OF Tilt Sure. | 
| London: Lonaans, 
oe ees 
SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories 
nN ™ ra 
DOG STORIES 
FROM 
66 i ‘ ' ” 
THE SPECTATOR. 
Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected fi rom the 
Correspondence columns — of the 
Spectutor. With an Introduction by 
ST. LOE STRACHE! 
Crown 8vo QS 
‘An amusing book, wi s certain to find 
welcome Standard, 
“© A very interesting series. . 
“ The book is interesting to all 1 3 of dogs.” 
—Speaker 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
JH@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LOND ON. Established 1782. 
3 ; Rates 
, r mpt Sett tt] ments, 
nt ANY al Liabi! t 
“rie-Lighting Rules Sup plied. 
W.C. MACDONALD, ? Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
RIRKBECK _BANK: 
| E STAI 3LI Tet HE D 18 : 


| 
| 


om AMPTON BLDGS -y Lane, London. 





INVESTED FUNDS & PONE Sa 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CE INTEREST 
ble on demand ¢ 


EPOSITS, rep2ya 
R CENT. on ¢ 
mum monthly balau 


<BECOK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


RRENT AC cou NTS, 
23 when not drawn 


U 





AVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ANCIS R: 


Ee 








t 


Bs 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Bio- 


graphy. By Cuar_es Lowe, M.A. Brought down to date. With Portraits, 
crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 
By Warter A, Wyckorr. 1 vol., 3s. 6d, : 
The Daily Chronicle.—** The hook is well worth reading. As a study of the 
easnal, unskilled workman, and the sort of existence he leads, it is an extremely 
interesting and instructive essay in a new field,” 


CUBAIN WARTIME. By Ricaarp Harpine 


Davis. With Illustrations by Frederick Remington. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
The Times.—‘ Sure to be widely read. A good and interesting piece of work.” 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By J. FirzMavnice-Ker Ly, Corresponding Member of the Spanish Acalemy, 
Large crown 8vo, cluch, 6s. [Literatures of the World Series. 


ROUSSEAU ; and, Education according to 


Nature. By Pau, H, Hanus. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Great Educaior Series. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 


WILFKID SCAWEN BLUNT. With an Introduction by W. E. Henry 
and GEORGE WyNDuAM, Crown 8vo, 63, 


New Novels. 
THE TERROR. By Frurx Gras, Author of 


“The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol., 6s. 


THE KING’S JACKAL. By Ricnarp Hanp- 


ing Davis, Author of “Soldiers of Fortune.” With Illustrations by 


Charles Dana Gibson, 1 yol., 3s, dd. 
THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwe_i Gray, Author of ‘‘The Last Sentence” and ** The Silence 
of Dean Maitland.” 1 vol., S:, 
The Daily Matl.—** A book to be bought and read, and read again and aguin.”’ 


VIALUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivarta. 1 vol., 6s. 


The Daily Telegrayh.—** The book is simp!y and quietly written, and gains in 
force from its clear, direct style. Every page, every descriptive line bears the 
stamp of truth.” 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. By I. Zayewi. 


With Illustrations by Vhil May, &c. A New Edition, containing “The 
Bachelors’ Club ”’ and “The Old Maids’ Club.” In one vol, fis. 
Vanity Fair.—“* There is much hnwour in them, and those who have not 
read these stories should do so now.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


By Matinpa MaturnG. 1 vol, 6s. 
The Illustrated London News,—‘‘ The story, at once pathetic and passionate, iz 
told with breathless interest. It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 
the reader.” 


PICTURES OF WAR. By Srrruen Crane 


. 
lvol.63s, This volume contains ‘The Red Badge of Courage” and * The 
Little Regiment.” 

The Daily Chronicle.—“ This volume contains the familiar war stories which 

made Mr, Crane's reputation, Another reading in no wise lessens the vividuess 

of the astonishing work.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—1 vol., 6s. 


THE OPEN BOAT. 


; The Athenzum.—' Shows evident signs of that extraordinary ability, amount- 
ing to genius, which distinguishes all the prose of Mr. Crane.” 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. By Axne 


DoveLas Sepawicr. 1 vol., 6s. 


The dcademy.—“Tke hardened novel reader will ficd this a thoronghly en- 
Tossing book,”? 


THE LAKE OF WINE. By Bernarp Cares. 


1 vol., 6s. 


ian Spectator.—“* A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson, It has the creepiness 
of the former, and the grace of style, the literary finesse, of tie latter.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. By D. D. 


WELLS, 1 yol., 3s, 6d. 


_ The Athenrum.—* An admirable piece of fooling, with not a dul! page in it 
from bevinning to ; ; 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. By 


Exits Barwert, i vol., 63 
Black and Wi, 
Writing,’ 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. By J. H. Pearce. 1 vol. 6s. 


The Sket ‘ + je Syl! ; } | : 
of res eh.‘ The hook is full of delightful pictures of the sea, the lonely life 
* SsRermen, and the sparse dweilers of the coast.” 


ite—" Will be enjoyed by every ono who appreciates good 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT. 
THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


With Maps and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RUSSIA’S SEA POWER, PAST AND 


PRESENT; or, The Rise of the Russian Navy. By Col. Sir GroraEe 
SyDENHAM CuaRKE, K.O.M.G., F.R.S., Author of “ Fortification,” &. 

“Contains an account of the Russian naval history and of the existing fleet, 
and is certainly a most valuable contribution to a study of naval and international 
politics.”"—Army and Navy Gazette, 

‘*Mr. Goschen’s pointed statement that the main reason for the expenditure 
of an additional eight millions was due to the naval activity of Russia will lend 
new interest to this compact and able little book.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“Sir George Clarke deserves to be thanked for having brought together a 
number of facts regarding the growth and progress of a navy in which this 
country is particularly interested.”—Morning Post, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG BOYS. 


at Elstree School. By the Rev. F. pe W. Luswineron. 
CoNnTENTS: 

1. Soldiers of Christ.—2. Perfect Love Casteth out Fear.—3. Where the Man’s 
thought of Heaven and the Boy’s thought meet.—4. Temptations,—5. Home 
Memories.—6. The Disciples after the Ascension.—7. The Same, but not the 
Same.—8. The Queen—Why so Great ?—9, The Forerunner; or, the Object of a 
Life. —10. Home Influences; or, Rooted and Grounded in Love.—ll. The 
Prisoner of the Lord; or, some difficult Questions.—12. Ezekiel’s Vision: 
Strength out of Weakness.—13. Miracles: Signs of Love and Power.—l1. A 
Peace which the World cannot Give.—15. Friendship, 


Delivered 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED, post 8vo, 63. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: ENGLISH— 


FRENCH—GERMAN. Containing all the Words and Idiomatic Phrases 
likely to be Required bya Traveller. Compendious Rules of Grammar. By G. 
F. CHAMBERS, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo (printed in Japan), 7s. 6d. 


THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on 


Various Subjects connected with Japan, for the Use of Travellers ana 
Others. By Basi Hatt CHAmMBEr N, Emeritus Professor of Japanese 
and Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo, 

“We are perpetually being asked questions about Japan. Here then are the 
answers put into the shape of a dictionary, not of words but of things—or shall 
we rather say a guide-Look, less to places than to subjects ?—not an encyclo- 
pwdia, mind you, not the vain attempt by one man to treat exhaustively of all 
things, but ony sketches of many things.” 

—Estract from the Inrkopuctory Carter. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











MR BENNET BURLEIGH’S 
NEW BOOK ON THE SOUDAN. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; 
Or, The Reconquest of the Soudan, 1898. 
3y BENNET BURLEIGH. 


With Portraits, numerous illustrations, Maps, and Plan of Battle, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 


The Daily News says:—* Picture-que, spirited, and trustworthy narrative...... 
The book comprises a summary of the military situation and a glance at the 
probable course of the renewed operations which are now on the point of com- 
mencing. 

Tho Westminster Gazette says: — ‘*Profoundly interesting....... Vivid and 
picturesque narrative.”’ 
The Pall Mali Gazette says:—‘t Always to the point, clear and vigerous, the 
book for the occasion, and will make the tale that is coming directly much 
more real to many of us.” 
The St. James’s Gazette says:—"' A faitlful record of a highly skilled observer ; 
an invaluable vade mecum,” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER, 

Tur British Record In CHina. By Alexis Krauese 

Tue ORIGINAL INTENTION OF THE *“* Monroe Docrrine.” By T, A. Cook. 

Tur Sonnets or M. pe Herepia. By J. C. Bailev. 

ImMrFRIAL Penny PostaGE aT Last. By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Tue Spy-MANIA AND THE Revancus Ipea. By Albert D. Vandam, 

Takk Cake OF THE Boys. By B Pan] Neuman. 

Aw ALL-BritisH, OR ANGLO-AMERICAN, Paciric OapLe (with Map). By 

Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 

Tae Oariist Poricy In Spain. By 


A Briocgrapuy. By Edward H. Cooper. 

Kircuexer AND Kaartoum. By Major ArthurGriffths, _ , 
Prince Bismarck. By William Harbatt Dawson and hy Diplomaticus, 
“Tue INDIVIDUALIST” (Chaps. 4-6), By Wentworth Moore. 


¢ The Marquis de Ruvigny. 
¢ Cranstoun Metcalfe, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Pablished on the Ist of each Month, Is. net. 


No. 17. SEPTEMBER, 1898. 

Cnicaco, Mi~wavxer, AND St. Pavt RAILRoapd, 
Tue POSITION OF CHILI. By Joho Samson, 
Tuer ScorrisH BanxinG Rina. By G. E. O. 
WHEN ENGLAND DEFAULTED: an Historical Sketch, 
Front SHEET ReEFLecTions. By Andrew 
AND OTHER ARTICLES ON CURRENT FINAN 

THE Montu, NOTES £OR INV: 


With Map. 





Topics, REVIEW OF 


Oks, &C. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bodford Street, W.C. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMEN TS. 





NOW READY, 6s. 


KRONSTADT. By Max Pempuerron. 


*,* Three large Editions having already been exhausted, the work has again been reprinted, and Copies can 
now be obtained at all Booksellers’, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. THE IRON PIRATE. Cheap Edition, 3/6. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6d. 
+. NOW BRADY.63 © _ 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. Hornunc, Author of ‘ The 


Kogue’s March,” “ My Lord Duke,” &c. 
*,* The First Edition having been exhausted, a Second Edition has been prepared and is now on sale, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. “TINY LUTTRELL.” 
THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. | just published, 3s. 6d. 





Cheap Edition, 





NOW READY, 6s. 
THE GIRL AT COBHURST. By Franx R. Srocxrtoy. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. | POMONA’S TRAVELS. Cheap Edition, 
___ 6s. er ! __ just published, 3s.6d._ a ee: 


NOW READY, 6s. 











GRACE O'MALLEY: 





Princess and Pirate. By Roserr 
Macuray. 
NOW READY, 6s. 
SPECTRE GOLD: a Romance of Klondyke. By Hzapon 


HIxt, Author of “ By a Hair’s Breadth.” With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. 6s. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. With 9 Illustrations by W. Hole, 


R.8.A. Fifty-third Thousand, 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


W. Hatherel', R.I. Forty-third Thousand, 6s. 








With Full-page Illustrations by 








By R. L. STEVENSON. | 
TREASURE ISLAND. Library Edition, 6s.; 


Editton, 3s. 6d. ; People’s Edition, 6d. 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


Kdition, 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. Library Edition, 6s. ; 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. Library Edition, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 


People’s Edition, 6d. 
CATRIONA. Library Edition, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition, 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


6s. ; Popniar Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE WRECKER. By R. L. Srevenson and Lioyp Ospourns. 


Library Edition, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, 


Popular 


Library Edition, 6s.; Popular 





By Q._ 

IA: a Love Story. 8s. 6d. NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 

WANDERING HEATH. 5bs.\_ 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. . 5s, ,, THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
People’s Kdition, 6d. | a 

“I SAW THREE suips.” THE, ASTONISHING HIS 


5s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s, |7HE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 64. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 


People’s Edition, 6d. eae ee re 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
CUPID'S GARDEN. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 























By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
THE HISPANIOLA PLATE. 83s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


KIDNAPPED, 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Ready shortly, at all Booksellers’ and the Railway Bookstalls. 











DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY, Vol. L., Qs, 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 
With about 300 pages of SPLENDID 
ILLUSTRATIONS, beautifully repro- 
duced from Authentic Photographs, 
and printed on Plate Paper. Hand. 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“Aftor 
the many scrappy and unsystematised 
albums which have been published of re. 
cent years, it is quite a relief to find such 
an excellent production as ‘The Queen’s 
Empire.’ ” 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ From every 
point of view the book is full of interest 
and pleasure.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
10s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON, 
Containing nearly 500 EXQUISITE 
VIEWS of London and its Environs, 
together with a Fine Series of Pic- 
tures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
Procession. 

*.* To this New Edition nearly 100 Full- 
page Pictures have been added. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL 
WORK. 


CASSELL'’S FAMILY 
LAWYER. 


A popular Exposition of the Civil Law 
of England and Scotland. By A Bar- 
RISTER-AT-Law. Complete in 1 vol. 
1,144 pages, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 
“Hardly any legal point can arise upon 
which ‘Cassell’s Family Lawyer’ will be 
consulted in vain.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :— Exceptionally 
readable.” 

The WORLD says :—“ An interesting and 
intelligible work.” 





ENTIRELY NEW AND _ UP-TO-DATE 
WORK. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY 
DOCTOR. 


A New and Original Work. By 4 
Mepicat Man. Demy 8vo, 768 pages, 
10s 6d. 


The CHRISTIAN says:—“A most in- 
valuable help and counsellor in all time of 
individual or family illness. The plan of 
the work is systematic, while the explana- 
tions are full and simple, and the pre 
scriptions popular in style. No household 
need now be without guidance in the event 
of any emergency, and the commoner ail- 
ments of life may be warded off without 
external aid.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne 


TS, 
—————_— 
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